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Editorial — 


Economic Development Assures Greater Emphasis 
on Business Education 


In associating with high school business teachers throughout the nation, 
I am often confronted with this question, ‘‘Do you think that business educa- 
tion will be discontinued in the high schools?”’ 

This fear expressed by business teachers has developed as a result of articles 
appearing in national magazines and quotations from studies of business 
education, recently written by Conant, Gordon, Howell, and Pierson. Also as a 
result of this publicity, many guidance personnel and parents are encouraging 
secondary students to think only of academic and scientific education. In many 
instances it has caused a decrease in the quantity and the quality of the students 
entering business education programs. 

There are economic factors, however, that will have a correcting influence 
on this problem if given time to operate. One of the most important of these 
factors is the large number of employment opportunities in the clerical and 
allied areas. Employment figures, recently released by the Office of Education, 
U. S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, indicate tremendous 
growth in these positions. Today, approximately 10.2 million employees are 
classified as clerical and kindred workers by the Department of Labor. 

These workers, representing 15.2 per cent of total employment, are the 
second largest employment group in the nation. Among the 10.2 million workers 
are 2.3 million secretaries, stenographers, and typists. 

Some business teachers might reply, ‘“‘But this represents employment 
at the present time. What about the future?’’ The U. S. Department of Labor 
estimated in 1955 that our total need for clerical and kindred workers would be 

10.8 million in 1965. In 1961, therefore, we have approximately the same number 
of clerical and kindred workers employed as the Department of Labor expected 
to be employed in 1965. The rate of expansion in this area has exceeded expecta- 
tions of the U. S. Department of Labor by over 25 per cent in the last five years. 
Is it unreasonable to expect that this increased growth will continue in the fu- 
ture? Analyzing these statistics, it seems imperative that our public secondary 
schools, as well as business schools, junior colleges, and colleges and universities, 
prepare more and more young men and women for employment in clerical and 
allied fields. 

Business teachers, instead of voicing their fears to other business teachers 
in hushed, excited tones, should be sharing such statistics as those given above 
with business leaders, boards of education, principals, guidance counselors, 


and superintendents of schools. With this great demand for clerical and allied 
t skills, it is evident that someone is going to do vocational business teaching. 
- High school business teachers need to act aggressively and think positively. 


If they do, a great future lies ahead for business education in high schools. 


Maa ln 


Reed Davis, Dean, Division of Business Administra- 

tion and Economics, West Virginia Institute of Tech- 

nology, Montgomery; president, Southern Business 
Education Association 
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OFFER A SENSIBLE 
ECONOMICS PROGRAM 


by George G. Dawson 
New York University 


New York, New York 


Dr. Dawson outlines his proposal for a 
minimal program in economics. 


Generally speaking, the American teachers 
college has a two-fold task. First, it must 
provide the student with the type of content 
courses he needs in order to master the sub- 
ject or subjects he plans to teach, and second, 
it must give him some training in the 
methods he may use in presenting his factual 
and conceptual knowledge to children in the 
elementary and secondary schools. Ob- 
viously, I do not agree with the old cliche: 
“Tf you know your subject you can teach it.” 
Having taught in the secondary schools of 
New York City, and having served as super- 
visor of student teachers at New York Uni- 
versity’s School of Education, I am firmly 
convinced that some training in pedagogy is 
necessary. There may be a few persons who 
are natural born teachers and who need no 
instruction in educational methods, but I 
have never had the good fortune to meet one 
of them. On the other hand, I am fully aware 
of the criticisms that have been made of the 
teachers colleges and departments of educa- 
tion, and I am sure that many of these 
criticisms are valid. It may well be that too 
much emphasis has been placed upon 
methods as opposed to content in some 
cases, and, certainly, there are many 
methods courses which are useless and im- 
practical. It is not the intent of this article 
to deal with that controversy, however, but 
to set forth a feasible plan for an economics 
program in the teacher training institution. 

First of all, it must be realized that it is 
not the purpose of the teachers college to 
train professional economists. Other institu- 
tions are admirably suited for this, and the 
teachers college should concentrate entirely 
upon meeting the needs of its own students, 
none of whom intend to become economists. 
Two goals should guide the teachers college: 
The first should be to provide every student, 
regardless of his major field or future posi- 
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tion, with the type of economic understand- 
ings that any citizen in a free economy ought 
to have. The second goal should be to pro- 
vide the social studies major with enough: of 
an economics background to enable him to 
at least begin teaching economics at the 
secondary school level. 

The number of economics offerings that a 
teachers college can provide will be very 
limited. The social studies major must be 
prepared in history, government, and geog- 
raphy as well. The time may come when high 
school teachers are licensed exclusively in 
history, or government, or geography, or 
economics, but at present the usual pattern 
is to require the social studies teacher to be 
prepared in all of these fields. The usual 
pattern is to require more credits in Ameri- 
can history than in any other social studies 
subject, with a certain number of additional 
credits in other history, government, eco- 
nomics, and geography. In far too many 
cases, it is possible for the teaching license to 
be granted to a person who has had no eco- 
nomics at all. In places where the demand 
for teachers is great and the supply small — 
especially in large cities — the new teacher 
may find himself assigned to teach a subject 
in which he has had no college training what- 
ever. He resorts to another old cliche: 
“All you need to do is keep one chapter 
ahead of the kids” — and the results are 
usually appalling. 

One might raise the question: “How 
many secondary schools teach economics 
anyway?” The answer is “‘too few.”’ But one 
of the reaons why the subject is neglected is 
because of the lack of trained personnel to 
teach it. The individual who has majored in 
economics in college is 4empted by business 
or by college-level teaching and very few go 
into the secondary schools. It may be that a 
major in economics is not necessary if one 1s 
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to teach the subject on the secondary school 
level, but a minor would certainly help, and 
at least some formal preparation is vital. 
The efforts of the Joint Council on Economic 
Education, along with the various state and 
city councils and other interested persons 
or groups from all sectors of our economy, 
may result in an increasing number of 
secondary schools offering economics courses. 
In fact, attempts are being made now to 
include certain economic facts and under- 
standings even in the elementary school 
curriculum. Studies are being made of the 
teaching of economics to young children and 
some materials have already been published 
for that purpose. 

‘he question of what to teach and how to 
teach it in the elementary and secondary 
curricula is a controversial one, and some 
economists are of the opinion that no eco- 
nomics at all should be taught below the 
college level. I am assuming that economics 
ought to be taught on any level possible. 
In this article I am concerned, therefore, 
only with the training of the teacher who 
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iM may be faced with the responsibility of 
© B enlightening his pupils on some of the eco- 
ah nomic facts of life. I am also assuming that 


itis not feasible to suggest that every person 
teaching economics in the lower schools be 
required to have a college major in eco- 
nomics. 

First let us take up the problem of the 
entire student body of the teachers college. 
What economics courses should be planned 
for them? It is my firm belief (and I must 
admit that I have a vested interest here) 
that no college student should be able to get 












. a degree without having had some exposure 
’ © to economics. Hardly a day passes for any 
¥ member of our society without his being 





required to make some economic decision 
that strongly affects him and his family and, 
ina small way, the economy of his country. 
Every time a person decides to spend, to 
save, to invest, or to borrow he is involving 
himself with economics. As a voter, the 
citizen is often called upon to decide whether 
or not his local or state government will issue 
bonds or undertake some important eco- 
nomic venture. He supports or opposes 
political candidates on the basis of promises 
or policies that have critical economic im- 
portance. Needless to say, these decisions 
are often made in complete ignorance of the 
underlying economic principles, and it is not 
unusual to find citizens voting against their 
own best interests and the good of their 
country. There is no guarantee that a man 
will use his economic knowledge any more 
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wisely or responsibly than he now uses his 
ignorance, but this is the risk we must take 
in a democracy. The least we can do is to 
equip the citizen with the tools that he needs 
and hope that he will use them well. It is 
similar to putting brakes in an automobile — 
we cannot be sure that the driver will use 
them correctly, but he can’t use them at all 
if he doesn’t have them to begin with. 

The course for the layman should be a 
non-technical introduction to the problems 
of our economy, with some consideration 
given to the principles needed if one is to 
understand those problems. It should be 
presented in as simple a way as possible, 
avoiding complex curves, formulas, and the 
other devices that the professionals find so 
delightful, but which terrify the layman. 
Let’s face it — economics is not a popular 
subject except to the few of us who for some 
reason happen to like it. The average stu- 
dent enters an economics class expecting to 
be treated to boredom and confusion. If the 
instructor attempts to greet his students with 
cobweb theorems, coefficients of cross elas- 
ticity, marginal cost analysis, and the like, 
he may succeed only in beating out of them 
any latent interest that might have been 
there. 

This is not to say that the course should be 
an easy one. I do not believe in easy courses 
on the college level, and I think that the stu- 
dent should be expected to work harder in 
an economics course than he would in a 
course on basket weaving, creative dancing, 
or swimming. A simple text or other books 
aimed at the layman should be required, as 
well as outside readings from periodicals and 
journals which print articles on economic 
affairs. Some sort of paper or project should 
be assigned; the instructor clearly setting 
forth exactly what he wants. For example, 
this assignment could call for selecting a 
current controversial problem, such as: 
Should the government restrict textile im- 
ports from low-wage countries? Objectively 
describe the problem in terms of its effects 
upon all involved. Set forth the arguments 
given by all sides. Explain the possible solu- 
tions to the problem. In a conclusion, give 
your own answer to the problem, defending 
it upon sound economic grounds. The stu- 
dents can be encouraged to select topics or 
problems of personal interest to them. 

Ideally, the course would be a two semes- 
ter offering. If students are permitted to 
take the second semester without having 
had the first, care must be taken to teach the 
second half in such a way that the student 
entering only the second part will not be 
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overly confused. This can be done by teach- 
ing the course as a series of self-contained 
units, each of which is relatively independent 
of the others. That is to say, the first half 
might consist of units on labor, monopolies, 
the securities market, agriculture, and the 
consumer. These can be taught without 
detailed attention being given to abstract 
principles or theories. In the second half, 
then, units on the business cycle, money and 
banking, public finance, international trade, 
and competing economic systems can be 
presented. These require more knowledge of 
theory, but the student need not have 
studied the previous unit topics. 

As for the method of presentation, the 
instructor might first explain an economic 
problem (such as inflation, the farm problem, 
or monopolization) to the class, showing how 
it affects them as individual consumers and 
citizens and how it affects the economy as a 
whole. He can explain in a very simplified 
way the economic principles involved. For 
example, he can deal with the elasticity of 
farm products without going into the formula 
for elasticity coefficients. He can bring to the 
attention of the class, sometimes by class 
discussion, the numerous opinions on how 
the problem ought to be solved and the 
possible consequences of each proposed 
solution. He ought to be free to express his 
own opinions but not to impose them on his 
students, for he is essentially trying to give 
them the apparatus by which they as free 
citizens. also participate in solving these 
important problems. Since most of his stu- 
dents will one day be teachers, he can suggest 
to them methods and materials they might 
employ in conveying the topic or concept in 
question to children. This can be done on an 
informal ad hoc basis, for the course should 
not be primarily a methods-of-teaching- 
economics course. It would help if the in- 
structor has had experience in teaching in 
the lower schools. Field trips, films, film 
strips, pamphlets, and other teaching aids 
might be employed liberally where possible. 

This layman’s course in economics should 
be a freshman-sophomore offering. On the 
junior-senior level the teachers college should 
offer a rigorous principles of economics 
course. Although the layman’s course need 
not be a prerequisite for the principles course, 
those who have taken it will find the tougher 
principles course easier to digest. Since it is 
given only to juniors and seniors, the very 
poorest of students will have been weeded 
out and a more mature and experienced 
group of students will be enrolled. This 
course, as well as the layman’s course, should 
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be mandatory for the social studies major, 
Here there should be no attempt to “water 
down” the difficult theories and principles 
that were presented in a very modified 
fashion in the layman’s course. There is no 
point in going into details, for suffice to say 
it should be as demanding as any under. 
graduate principles course in the business 
school or liberal arts college. In view of ihe 
fact that the students are not going to be 
economists, is this approach necessary? Per- 
haps not, but I do believe in the old saying 
that one should know a lot about a subject 
if he is going to teach a little bit of it. The 
social studies major who will be teaching 
economics to high school students will be 
poorly armed if he does not know a great 
deal more than is given in the high school 
text. Alert high school students can throw 
some very embarrasing questions at a teacher 
if he does not know very thoroughly the 
subject he is suposed to be teaching. 

Just how will these two courses differ? 
Naturally, there will be some overlapping; 
but, whereas the student received a smatter- 
ing of theory in the layman’s course, he will 
be given a more intense experience in theory 
in the principles course. For example, in the 
layman’s course he learned simple definitions 
of monopolies and oligopolies, how they 
affect the consumer, what the government 
tries to do about them, and so on. In the 
principles course he will be required to know 
the theories of monopoly pricing, including 
all the relevant curves. The student’s pre- 
vious knowledge will be considerably 
deepened and become more detailed and 
sophisticated. He will use a more difficult 
text, his outside readings will be more ad- 
vanced, and his term paper or project will 
be far more demanding. 

It is probably unrealistic to hope that 
much more than this can be expected in 
most teachers colleges in the way of pure 
economics courses. A college that also 
trains business education teachers may offer 
courses with at least some economic content, 
and consumer economics can be dealt with 
in cooperation with the department of 
home economics. A program for industrial 
arts teachers may make it possible to include 
in the curriculum a special course in industry 
and labor. Economics can be integrated with 
certain history, government, geography, or 
sociology courses. 

The student in a teacher training institu- 
tion is usually attempting to meet certifica- 
tion requirements for a particular state or 
city as well as to obtain his college degree. 

(Concluded on page 131) 
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AN EXPERIMENT 


IN 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOL TYPING 


by Gordon B. Smith 
William H. Hall High School 
West Hartford, Connecticut 


Read about the success of one grade school 
experiment in typewriting. 


The West Hartford, Connecticut, Board of 
Education expanded its summer school 
program this year to include offerings at the 
elementary school level in experimental 
programs of literature, creative writing, 
American heritage, and typewriting. The 
decision was made to limit the experimental 
program in typewriting to fifth and sixth 
grade pupils. 

Experimental programs of 
teaching typing on the ele- 
mentary school level have 
been undertaken in several 
sections of the country and 
have been reported in various 
publications. The pressure 
of the closing of the regular 
school session last spring pro- 
hibited extensive research on 
these reports prior to the be- 
ginning of our program. The 
research which was done un- 
covered a general report on a 
full-year program, but nothing 
was found to give specific 
course content, nor was anything found 
relative to a short course. It was necessary, 
therefore, for the instructor who was to 
teach the course to construct a course of 
study for this specific program. 

The choice of a textbook was not difficult, 
as it seemed more logical to use a textbook 
on the junior high school level than to use a 
senior high school level textbook. The major 
decision came, however, in determining the 
instruction that should be given the students. 
Should the children be taught merely the 
fundamentals of typewriter care and opera- 
ticn and spend the entire time on straight- 
copy material, which would produce some 
degree of speed and accuracy, or should the 
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course encompass a broad overview of the 
full scope of typing problems and projects? 

The one recurring concern in the planner’s 
considerations for a course outline was, 
“What good is merely knowing how to type 
if the child does not know how to apply it to 
specific situations?” ‘This became the de- 
cisive factor in the planning of the course of 

study. As a consequence, the 
following projects were in- 
cluded in the outline and 
assignments: paragraphing, 
vertical and horizontal center- 
ing, hyphenating, composing 
short paragraphs at the type- 
writer, addressing envelopes, 
writing and addressing postal 
cards, personal notes, typing a 
short composition such as a 
report in an academic subject, 
telephone numbers, tabulation 
of columns evenly spaced on 
the paper, manuscript writing, 
footnotes, bibliography, table 
of contents, outlines, use of 
carbon paper, typing of money columns, 
formal personal letter, and one style of a 
business letter. In addition, it was felt that 
the children should be taught to erase 
properly, both from the standpoint of a neat 
paper and from the standpoint of the proper 
care of the typewriter. 

The short time element of only twenty 
hours necessitated the development of speed 
and accuracy as quickly as possible. There- 
fore, the complete keyboard was introduced 
the first week, and the daily use of com- 
mercially prepared rhythm records for typing 
was begun the second week and continued 
to the end of the session. Daily drill con- 
sisted of finger warm-up exercises at increas- 
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ing speeds (such as asdf — ;lkj — a;sldkfgh), 
alphabet drills, and short, simple sentences. 
Only two sentences were used in this third 
phase of the rhythm drill on the theory that 
repetitive drill would produce both speed 
and accuracy which, it was hoped, would 
have a carry-over effect in doing the assigned 
work from the text. The theory produced 
results, although a statistical analysis cannot 
be given, as no timed writings were given at 
any time to determine speed-level achieve- 
ment. 

There were thirty children participating in 
the program. They were divided equally into 
two one-hour classes. All of the children 
were apparently above-average in ability 
and academic standing, although permanent 
records were not checked to verify this 
appraisal. All but one student displayed an 
unbelievable interest, enthusiasm, and eager- 
ness to learn. The one unenthused student 
had been enrolled at parental insistence, 
rather than at his own request. Each day the 
majority of the students voiced disappoint- 
ment that they had only one hour in which 
to work. All but one of the children had 
typewriters available at home, and their 
progress showed that they did practice at 
home. 

It is interesting to note that progress in 
typing was in direct proportion to physical 
and emotional maturity — i.e., those child- 
ren who displayed the greatest physical and 
emotional maturity produced the best work, 
whereas those who remained somewhat 
“babyish” stayed at a lower level of produc- 
tion. Pupils were allowed to progress on an 
individual basis. Consequently, children 
showing the greatest emotional maturity 
completed the assigned work of the entire 
course of study and asked for additional 
work; the ones showing the least emotional 
maturity completed about half of the work. 
Although all were adjudged above-average 
academically, if grades had been given for 
this work, the grades would form a normal 
distribution curve ranging from A + to F. 

There is no question in the mind of the 
instructor as to the worthwhileness of the 
program. The enthusiasm which the stu- 
dents maintained throughout the four weeks 
is indicative of a real desire and need for a 
typing program at the fifth and sixth grade 
level. The achievements of the grade school 
students in the four weeks’ period surpassed 
that of the high school level personal typing 
classes in an equal period taught by the same 
instructor during the regular school session. 
This rate of achievement was not wholly un- 
expected, inasmuch as the aforementioned 
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reports of typing programs at the elementary 
school level in various sections of the coun try 
have indicated that progress and achieve. 
ment levels surpassed those normally ex. 
pected in high school and adult-education 
programs. It should be considered, too, thai 
this enthusiasm and the high achievement 
levels were maintained through periods of 
oppressive heat and humidity which »re. 
vailed during the major portion of the 
summer school session. 

The students who participated in 
this program were asked to answer an 
administration-prepared questionnaire which 
was designed to poll the interest for con- 
tinuation of the program. A similar 
administration-prepared questionnaire was 
sent to parents of the children involved. 
Parents expressed amazement at the progress 
and achievement developed in only four 
weeks. Both parents and students expressed 
a desire for an opportunity for further train- 
ing and speed building next summer. 

The instructor has recommended to the 
administration that the program be con- 
tinued in future years with a two-course 
program; one for beginners, as this initial 
experiment was, and an advanced program 
for those who desire to continue and follow 
through on the basic four weeks’ session. 
The response from both parents and students 
substantiates this recommendation. 
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This textbook-workbook provides an intensive 
pre-employment review of the requirements 
and basic skills that are necessary for clerical 
positions in government and in industry. 
In addition to providing an extensive review, 
it also gives the student practice in taking 
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RELATION OF 


BOOKKEEPING INSTRUCTIONS 


TO THE DUTIES 


PERFORMED BY BOOKKEEPERS 


Winferd Durham 
Bonne Terre Public School 
Bonne Terre, Missouri 


This article contains the summary of findings, con- 

clusions, and recommendations from a research study 

completed at George Peabody College for Teachers, 
Nashville, Tennessee. 


The purpose of this study was to determine 
the relationships between the subject matter 
being taught in the high school bookkeeping 
classes of Bonne Terre, Missouri, and the 
duties being performed by 64 bookkeepers 
in 25 business firms. 

The study was made with three purposes 
in mind: (1) to determine if the classroom 
bookkeeping instruction was keeping pace 
with the duties of bookkeepers on the job, 
(2) to determine if the methods of classroom 
bookkeeping instruction were adequate to 
prepare students for business, (3) to deter- 
mine if the forms completed in the book- 
keeping class are of a similar nature to those 
completed on the job. 

The following are the findings, conclusions, 
and recommendations based upon the results 
of this study. 


SUMMARY OF FINDINGS 


1. There were 64 bookkeepers working for 
the 25 businesses interviewed. This total 
included 34 men, or 53 per cent, and 30 
women, or 47 per cent. 

2. Nineteen of the 25 businesses, or 
76 per cent, were using the double-entry 
system of bookkeeping; and 6, or 24 per cent, 
were using the single-entry system of book- 
keeping. The businesses using the double- 
entry system employed 56 of the 64 book- 
ke2pers interviewed in this study. 

3. The purchases, cash payments, sales, 
general, and cash receipts journals were used 
by 60 per cent of the 25 businesses inter- 
viewed. 
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4. Eighty-eight per cent of the businesses 
interviewed were using the general ledger; 
16, the accounts payable ledger; and 12, the 
accounts receivable ledger. 

5. Eighty per cent of the 25 businesses 
interviewed were using individual ledger 
accounts for recording payroll information. 

6. The work sheet, balance sheet, and the 
profit and loss statement were prepared by 
the bookkeepers in 23 of the businesses 
interviewed. 

7. The bookkeepers of 16 businesses pre- 
pared the accounts payable and accounts 
receivable schedules for their employers. 

8. Bookkeepers for the 25 businesses re- 
ported that bookkeeping students should 
have: 

a. a knowledge of various schedules 
and the purpose of each 

b. a knowledge of the preparation of 
the various schedules 

c. a knowledge of how the accuracy of 
the schedules is proved 

d. a knowledge of when schedules are 
to be prepared 

9. The calendar year of accounting was 
used by 18, or 72 per cent, of the businesses; 
while the fiscal-year basis was used by 7, or 
28 per cent, of the businesses for their 
accounting periods. 

10. Of the 64 bookkeepers interviewed, 
27, or 57.8 per cent, had a high school 
education; 21, or 32.8 per cent, had on-the- 
job training; 4, or 6.3 per cent, had business 
college training; and 2, or 3.1 per cent, had 
college training in bookkeeping. 
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11. The owners of 17, or 68 per cent, of the 
businesses interviewed, considered training 
in high school bookkeeping courses sufficient 
for their businesses. 

12. The median in years of experience for 
the men was 15; the median in years of 
experience for the women was 7; and the 
median in years of experience for both men 
and women was 9. 

13. Of the 64 bookkeepers interviewed, 
57, or 89 per cent, were well pleased with 
their high school training in bookkeeping; 
6, or 9.4 per cent, thought it was unsatis- 
factory; and 1, or 1.6 per cent, considered his 
training very satisfactory for small busi- 
nesses. 

14. All of the businessmen who were 
interviewed felt that more emphasis should 
be placed on accuracy and neatness in the 
classroom; 22 of the 25 businessmen sug- 
gested more training for the students in 
handling payroll information; and 15 of the 
25 businessmen felt that the students needed 
more training in recording various trans- 
actions in the different journals. 

15. Seventeen different forms were pre- 
pared from time to time by the bookkeepers. 
The following forms were the most common 
to all businesses: W-2 Tax Form, State 
Income Tax Form, Social Security Tax 
Form, and Federal Withholding Tax Form. 
The statements of customers’ accounts, 
prepared each month for the customers of 
10 businesses, was the next most common 
type of form prepared by the bookkeepers. 

16. There were 16 types of business ma- 
chines in use within the 25 businesses. The 
most common types in use were: the manual 
and electric adding machines, the manual 
and electric typewriters, and the electric 
calculator. The purchase of bookkeeping 
machines was being considered by several 
of the businesses; only 8 were being used by 
the businesses at the time of this survey. 

17. Twenty-four of the businessmen re- 
quired their bookkeepers to type various 
reports, statements, purchase orders, and 
letters as part of their bookkeeping duties. 
Twenty of the businessmen required their 
bookkeepers to make the daily cash de- 
posits, read and sort the mail, write the 
checks, and keep the files up to date. The 
bookkeepers in 16 businesses were required 
to collect past-due accounts from the 
customers of the businesses, supervise other 
employees, and sell merchandise when the 
sales force was rushed. 


CONCLUSIONS 
1. There is a direct relationship between 
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the double-entry system of recording busi- 
ness transactions as they are taught in the 
bookkeeping class and as the bookkeepers 
for the business firms record the transactions 
in the books of their particular businesses. 

2. There is an indirect relationship e- 
tween the bookkeeping instruction in ihe 
classroom and the single-entry system of 
recording business transactions used by ‘he 
bookkeepers on the job. There are, however, 
phases of instruction in bookkeeping such 
as preparing the various statements, pre- 
paring schedules, and posting to the general 
ledger accounts that have a direct relation- 
ship to recording of transactions and 
preparation of the statements of the book- 
keepers on the job. 

8. The instruction in bookkeeping per- 
taining to the recording of transactions in 
the columnar, special, and combination 
journals is in direct relation to the recording 
of transactions in the journals used by the 
bookkeepers who are employed in the 
business firms interviewed by the writer. 

4. There is an indirect relationship be- 
tween the instruction in bookkeeping and 
the use of bookkeeping machines operated 
by six of the businesses surveyed. This 
indirect relationship exists in the under- 
standing of debits and credits to the ac- 
counts receivable and accounts payable 
accounts of the businesses by the machines 
operators. 

5. Bookkeeping students do perform the 
routine duties such as writing checks and 
filing when they work with practice sets that 
include business papers. There is, however, 
little relationship between the miscellaneous 
duties that the bookkeepers perform on the 
job and the instruction in the classroom 
concerning miscellaneous duties. Some of 
the duties that the bookkeepers perform for 
their respective employers would be almost 
impossible to include in the one-year book- 
keeping course that is taught in the high 
school. 

6. The businessmen were satisfied with 
the knowledge of bookkeeping possessed by 
bookkeepers who have received their training 
in the Bonne Terre High School. This is 
based on the fact that 68 per cent of the 
businessmen considered their training satis- 
factory, and 89 per cent of the 64 book- 
keepers considered their high school training 
in bookkeeping satisfactory. The business- 
men interviewed felt, however, that there 
should be additional training in high school 
bookkeeping in recording payroll informa- 
tion and in recording miscellaneous trats- 

(Concluded on page 144) 
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TRIPLE THREAT 


TO BUSINESS EDUCATION 


by Paul R. Byers 
Waukegan Township High School 


aukegan, Illinois 


The lowering of our standards in busi- 
ness education can cause dire consequences 


At the present time, there are three areas 
of thought relative to business education 
which have gained a great deal of acceptance 
among the uninformed and, unfortunately, 
among a number of business teachers as well. 
These three areas of thought seem to lend 
support to each other, and if they continue 
to grow at their present rate, may conceiv- 
ably cause great harm to the entire field of 
business education. In a few schools, this 
damaging effect has already been felt. 

The first misconception is that our stand- 
ards in business education (especially those 
expressed statistically) have been too high 
and ought to be lowered or eliminated en- 
tirely, particularly in the skill building sub- 
jects of typewriting and shorthand. 

The second is the idea that certain subject 
matter areas are more difficult for students 
than business education and, therefore, 
business subjects ought not to have the 
same consideration in calculating honor rolls, 
class loads of students, honors at graduation, 
and so on. 

The third misconception is the idea that 
business subjects, especially typewriting, are 
easier to teach than other classes and, con- 
sequently, a business teacher should be able 
to handle classes with larger enrollments 
than those in other fields. 

There are some educators who would 
abandon all statistical standards in favor of 
“life adjustment,” “helping the student find 
himself,” “making provision for individual 
differences,” and others. The development 
of wholesome attitudes and a well-rounded 
personality is extremely important, of 
course, and it has been well established that 
more newly hired employees are discharged 
because of a shortcoming of personality 
traits than for a lack of fundamental skills. 
But let us bear in mind that these are con- 
comitant learnings and we can no more teach 
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students how to get along with co-workers 
by lectures and homework than we can pro- 
duce morality by legislation. 

We can do a great deal toward developing 
the desirable attitudes necessary for workers 
to get along with fellow employees by having 
realistic standards and requiring superior 
work for superior marks. A student should 
certainly develop a better attitude if he can 
be justly proud of having done a superior 
piece of work for a high score more so than 
if he has merely made fewer errors than his 
classmates. Since our graduates are going 
to be hired as typists by business and in- 
dustry, then the standards of the classroom 
must be high enough to provide for voca- 
tional compentency. 

For example: Let us assume that a teacher 
has, through contacts with personnel man- 
agers, employment agencies, or some other 
means, determined that in the geographical 
area in which the graduates of her school 
will be placed, virtually all_employers will 
consider for employment as junior typists 
only those applicants who can type from 
straight copy at from thirty-five to forty net 
words a minute on a performance test given 
to screen prospective employees. Let us also 
assume that it has been determined that em- 
ployers attach a weight of 15 to 20 per cent 
of the total points to this score. At the end 
of the course intended to prepare him for 
this application, a student with the basic 
requirement rate of speed should be given a 
barely passing grade for a similar portion of 
his final average for the term. The rate men- 
tioned can be reached or surpassed by prac- 
tically all students in an average class in one 
year, assuming the class has the same num- 
ber and length of periods as other full credit 
courses. The superior students will reach 
rates at least fifteen net words per minute 
higher than the minimum. The use of per- 
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formance tests for screening prospective 
employees is common practice. We dare 
not abandon the use of statistical standards 
in the skill subjects and leave our students 
unprepared for these tests. 

Far too many people who lack adequate 
information have made statements to the 
effect that, “Skill is all that is necessary to 
learn typewriting. Intelligence has nothing 
to do with it.” To be sure, many students 
possessing little more than good coordination 
have squeaked through the first term of 
typewriting, but to call them either success- 
ful or proficient typists would be a gross 
exaggeration. In nearly all cases, students’ 
grades in business subjects will vary only 
one grade or less from the grades received in 
other full credit classes. On the whole, stu- 
dents should expend as much effort in busi- 
ness subjects as they do in other full credit 
classes. If they do not, then the standards 
are probably too low. 

The idea that business subjects are easier 
to teach than other subjects is, or course, 
utter nonsense. I have taught and substi- 
tuted in other subject matter areas and have 
found that if there is a significant difference, 
between business education and _ purely 
academic courses, the business subjects 
require the greater amount of effort to teach. 
The first few weeks of teaching typewriting 
require a tremendous expenditure of mental 
and physical effort. Students added after 
the first day of class and make-up tests for 
absentees create far more work in business 
education than in most other areas. The 
volume of papers to be corrected produced 
by a typical class of twenty-five to thirty- 
five typists is greater than that produced by 
most other classes. 

There are fewer good movies available for 
business classes than some other fields. This 
situation is, fortunately, improving some- 
what. Although it is not to be construed 
that the proper use of films requires less 
work, it should result in a break in the 
monotony and less time for the teacher to 
spend on his feet. 

Much of the teaching in business classes 
must be done from a standing position. 
There are some who feel that we should not 
prowl in the classroom, but what better way 
is there to find and help those students who 
need some individual attention? How many 
employers are always going to assign a piece 
of work and then leave the employee com- 
pletely to his own devices until it is finished? 
There will be occasions when a supervisor 
will remain in the immediate vicinity and 
watch “like a hawk” until the task is com- 
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pleted. We teachers have a definite obliga- 
tion to prepare our students for this type of 
situation. 

In the face of these conditions which will 
face our students when they begin their tak 
of job hunting, we cannot, in good coa- 
science, abandon the use of realistic stan 1- 
ards which will prepare them to deal with tlie 
situations they will encounter. In our own 
self interest as teachers, we cannot afford to 
be lulled into an aura of complacency. It 
might seem to be the line of least resistance 
to let ourselves flow with the tide and lower 
our standards so all our students pass with 
comparative ease, but as soon as employers 
discover our graduates are unprepared, we 
will have the arduous task of recovering the 
status we had willingly relinquished. 

We must be ready and willing to defend 
the field of business education against all 
opponents; in a professional manner, of 
course. We must hold our standards of 
achievement on a level commensurate with 
vocational competency. Unpleasant though 
it may be, we must be ready to make indi- 
vidual sacrifices in the interest of the pro- 
fession as a whole. We must exert added 
effort to help our students realize that busi- 
ness education may well be the most valuable 
field they will study in their preparation for 
later life and, therefore, worthy of their 
best efforts. If we will apply ourselves 
diligently to these tasks, it is to be hoped 
that the result will be the preservation of 
business education in the position it right- 
fully deserves. 





LETTERHEADS 
for 
Typewriting, Transcription 
or Office Practice 


This letterhead pad contains eighty 
letterheads attractively designed in 
two colors and printed on erasable 
paper. Sixteen different letterheads 
are included and each letterhead is 
repeated five times. The letterheads 
are bound at the right so that the 
smooth edge can be placed against the 
guide on the typewriter. Price, 
80 cents. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


New Rochelle, N. Y. 
Burlingame, Calif. Dallas 


Cincinnati 27 
Chicago 44 
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TEACH 


FROM THE 


NEWSPAPER 


by James L. Bradburn 
Shortridge High School 


Indianapolis, Indiana 


There are many ways a newspaper can 
be used in your classes. This article 
suggests just a few. 


The daily newspaper is being used in many 
classrooms of the secondary schools, and 
even in the elementary schools, as a rich 
source of classroom related materials. Many 
teachers think only of the social studies field 
in its relationship with current events and 
history-in-the-making. Upon closer exami- 
nation of the newspaper, however, it be- 
comes obvious that every department of the 
high school could find some excellent ma- 
terial in the newspapers for use in the class- 
room. The possibilities of using newspaper 
items in the business education department 
are limited only by the amount of time a 
teacher wishes to devote to this type of work 
and by his ingenuity. 

Why use the newspapers at all? Isn’t there 
enough textual material to keep our stu- 
dents occupied for the entire school year? By 
using the newspaper we can not only empha- 
size more strongly a unit of study, but we 
can also acquaint the student with an 
institution that will soon be as much a part 
of his daily life as the milk on his door step. 
A few years ago, a report of the Gallup Poll 
indicated that nine out of every ten Ameri- 
cans read the newspapers. The newspaper 
can be worked into almost any part of the 
business curriculum. If sufficient time is not 
available to devote a separate unit to the 
usage of the newspaper, it can still be effec- 
tively utilized in further emphasis of some 
phase of business currently being studied. 
As 1 general rule, I try to allow at least one 
full day for the primary purpose of the 
project — that of guidance to my students. 

Students soon realize, after they have 
been properly introduced to the various 
features of a newspaper, that there are other 
interesting sections and features besides the 
comics and the sports page. Even these 
popular sections may be used as leads to 
introduce some material which is being pre- 
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sented. Many associations of ideas and 
thoughts can be made between the various 
business subjects and the features of the 
newspaper. Only a few of these associations 
are suggested here as examples of what might 
be done to make the units in the textbooks 
more meaningful and realistic to our stu- 
dents. 

In general business, most classes cover a 
unit on consumer buying and spending. The 
students may be given the assignment of 
bringing in comparative advertising — ad- 
vertising that is clear, concise, and meaning- 
ful; and advertising that is mainly “‘puff.” 
The students soon see that phrases such as: 
“the greatest bargain in town,” “the year’s 
best buy,” “‘you can’t afford to miss this 
offer,”’ really do not give any pertinent in- 
formation concerning the article offered for 
sale. Price comparisons can also be made, 
and the student may be given an awareness 
of the importance of the newspaper ads in 
connection with his future buying needs and 
habits. 

Business mathematics offers many oppor- 
tunities to bring in realistic problems. The 
grocery ads offer an example on the use of 
aliquot parts. Markup and percent of mark- 
up problems can be taken directly from the 
pages of the newspaper. One of our local 
newspapers recently carried a series of 
articles concerning credit buying. Actual 
case histories were presented showing the 
difficulties of individuals who became too 
heavily involved in credit buying. Many of 
the local schools posted these articles on their 
bulletin boards. When the students can 
take figures directly from an ad placed by a 
finance company and discover by their own 
calculations that they would repay one-third 
of the total amount of a loan in interest over 
a two-year period, they can then more clearly 
realize the importance of legal actions requir- 
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ing that the total amount of money to be 
paid be shown on the loan papers rather 
than an interest rate. It is also simpler to 
explain the relationship of percentages used 
in comparisons and to caution them that 
“figures don’t lie, but liars figure.” 

A problem from the sports page concerning 
an athlete who has just signed a contract for 
a sizeable sum of money can be given to the 
students so that they can figure his income 
tax. This presentation will be more effective 
than reading a problem from the textbook 
concerning Mr. Jones and his hypothetical 
wages and taxes. Studying the stock market 
directly from the newspaper, and reading 
the daily quotations, can be much more 
interesting and meaningful than studying 
them from illustrations in the textbook. 
After a brief study of charts and graphs from 
the textbook, actual charts and graphs are 
secured from current newspapers and 
brought to class for study and discussion. 

A business English class could draw many 
illustrations from the newspapers. Letters 
can be composed in answer to want ads. The 
students might be given the assignment of 
writing a letter to the editor concerning an 
article appearing in the paper. 

If you do not care to work the newspaper 
into your class schedule, as has been sug- 
gested here, you might find the following 
project of value to the students and an aid 
to you to use before or after vacations or at 
the close of the semester. The local news- 
paper is always willing to give me a bundle 
of thirty-five or forty papers to use in my 
classes. I collect them at the end of each 
period, thus using the same ones repeatedly 
and reducing to a minimum the number of 
papers I need. We begin our perusal of the 
newspaper with the front page, pointing out 
the layout of the paper, explaining the 
different editions, and making a few com- 
ments on the main news of the day, especially 
if it is of local interest. 

The importance of the newspaper in our 
daily lives is presented to the students. It is 
pointed out that the newspaper is the only 
source of current information that many 
people will read. Even though the student 
who is graduating may not be able to con- 
tinue his formal education, he may still 
educate himself through his daily newspaper. 
Some, or all, of the following features are 
found in most large metropolitan news- 
papers: psychology columns, amusements, 
pattern and cooking columns for the home- 
makers, columns dealing with the problems 
of the aging, advice for the amateur 
gardener, and articles by doctors containing 
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various health advice. Some newspapers 
carry word study columns in addition to 
the word building afforded by crossword 
puzzles. 

The student should be made aware of ‘he 
importance of the editorial page. In most 
cases, this is a page in which he has shown 
no previous interest. By studying the 
editorial opinions and comments of the 
publishers, as well as of the news analy sts, 
the student should be better prepared to 
form intelligent opinions concerning na- 
tional and local events. The letters to the 
editors column can be used to illustrate 
vividly the freedom of the press and the 
freedom of speech which we enjoy in ‘his 
country. 

In class there is only enough time to 
briefly enumerate the vast amount of in- 
formation available to businessmen in the 
newspaper. Most of the papers have a busi- 
ness editor who writes about local business 
situations and problems such as the labor 
market, current salaries for local office 
workers, and various other similar items, 
of interest not only to businessmen but to all 
readers. 

I instruct the students to look through 
the want ads and find a job that they would 
like. The boys usually choose the job of 
engineer, $14,000; accountant, $7,200; 
auditor, $9,000; salesman, $10,000 and up. 
The girls will generally choose the book- 
keeping job, $90 per week; receptionist, $325; 
or the executive secretary warrenting a 
fabulous salary. It is obvious that salary 
and prestige are the criterion they are using. 
After they have selected their jobs and given 
a brief explanation of their choice, they are 
then instructed to find a job which they 
would be qualified to fill if they were to leave 
school and seek permanent employment. 
Invariably the boys will have to choose such 
jobs as bus boy, car parker, porter, or some 
similar job. The girls will usually have to 
be content with jobs such as housekeeper, 
waitress, or baby sitter. They then discover 
for themselves that which thousands of 
spoken words have not been able to convey 
— the limited opportunities available to the 
uneducated and untrained worker. 

I have mentioned only a few possibilities 
of the use of the newspaper in your classes. 
Undoubtedly one can think of many more. 
The over-all purpose of using this device is 
to make the subject matter that we offer our 
students more lifelike, more meaningful, and 
more useful. 

You might be very pleasantly surprised 
with the added enthusiasm of your classes. 
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ECONOMICS IN 


BUSINESS LAW— 


WHY NOT” 


by James L. Nicholas 
Kingston High School 
Kingston, Pennsylvania 


Mr. Nicholas points out areas of a 
business law course which can be 
used to create some basic economic 
understandings. 


As business educators we have been soundly 
crilicized, perhaps justifiably, regarding the 
apparent lack of economic understandings 
which our students demonstrate. The 
opinions advanced by our critics seem to be 
that we have done at least an adequate job 
of preparing our students for office work, 
but we have given them no conception of 
the economic factors which contributed to 
the growth of that office. 

Perhaps even more important, many of 
our graduates who never gain office employ- 
ment lack the basic understandings of how 
and why the economic society into which 
they have been launched operates. These 
people have voiced the opinion that their 
educational background failed to provide 
for their particular situation. As a result, 
business education has suffered a public 
relations problem. 

The problem which we face is to provide 
an opportunity for our students to acquire 
these basic and essential economic concepts. 
In a period when our subject area is strug- 
gling to maintain its present program, it 
becomes readily apparent that in most cases 
the creation of a new course is out of the 
question.. For our purposes, however, I 
would suggest that a separate course is not 
necessary. Several of the courses which are 
now included in most high school curricu- 
lums provide excellent opportunities for 
instruction in the area of consumer eco- 
noiaics. Let us briefly examine the business 
law course and discuss certain economic 
concepts which can best be presented in such 
a course. 

When tracing much of our present legal 
system back to English Common Law, it is 
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an easy step to launch into a discussion of 
the present British Welfare State. It is then 
possible to discuss this country’s attempts at 
governmental subsidization. In a discussion 
of this type, the student may become aware, 
in many cases for the first time, that this 
thinking is comparatively new in our 
country. 

What one economic principle affects more 
people more often than any other? Of 
course, you answer, supply and demand. 
What type of contract is entered into more 
frequently than any other? The answer, of 
course — sales contracts. Why not, then, 
integrate into the study of sales contracts a 
discussion of the law of supply and demand? 
Allow the student to explore the reasons for ' 
demand. Discuss with him the concept of 
scarcity and how this affects the price he 
will ultimately have to pay for an article. 
Acquaint him with the fact that human de- 
sire controls sales, and these two items, 
coupled with supply, regulate to a large 
extent the thing we call price. It has been 
my experience that a discussion of this type 
not only aids the student in gaining an in- 
sight into economic principles, but it also 
re-enforces the learning of the sales contract 
essentials. 

Before introducing a formal study of. 
negotiable instruments, the teacher should 
provide time for a presentation of the 
Federal Reserve and banking systems which 
have done so much to stabilize the economy 
of our country. This is also an excellent 
time to discuss currency and the effect that 
it has had upon our economic history. A 
discussion of currency can be used as a 

(Concluded on page 140) 
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TEACH 


TYPEWRITING ERROR 


CORRECTION EARLY 


by Jonathan M. Kelly 
Francis T. Nicholls State College 


Thiboudaux, Louisiana 


There are strong arguments for the time element 
in teaching error correction in typewriting. 
Read Mr. Kelly’s reasons for an early unit. 


Teachers of typewriting have long been 
plagued with the question of when and how 
to teach correction of errors. Each new class 
presents a new challenge in methodology. 

It has been generally felt by most 
‘authorities that erasing should not be taught 
‘until students have mastered the techniques 
of typewriting, which usually occurs some- 
time during the second semester. In fact, 
very little attention should be given to errors 
while students are learning the fundamental 
skills of typewriting. Calling too much atten- 
tion to errors at this time can create a mental 
block to the learning of basic techniques. 

Many teachers delay teaching the correc- 
tion of errors as long as possible. They feel 
that erasing causes a loss of speed and that 
it is a problem to keep the typewriters clean. 
Other teachers believe that teaching erasing 
too early causes students to become careless; 
thereby increasing the number of errors. 

Let us be realistic. Students should be 
taught to make simple corrections as soon 
as they have developed sufficient skill to 
type problems. This does not mean that 
they should be allowed to erase any and all 
errors. A good rule to follow would be to 
allow only two or three corrections per 
problem. The corrections should be made 
on minor errors within the body of a word 
or a misplaced punctuation mark. 

There are several advantages to teaching 
corrections along with problem typing. First, 
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it creates a success-minded attitude among 
students. Students want to do a good job 
and they realize that errors are not accept- 
able in completed work. Nothing will do 
more for the morale of a student than for 
him to be able to say, “I typed a perfect 
paper.” 

Second, teaching corrections along with 
problem typing actually saves time for doing 
additional work. The student does not have 
to retype a job several times in order to 
produce one. acceptable copy. 

When students are not taught correction 
of errors early they are likely to develop a 
strike-over complex. There is a natural urge 
to correct an error by striking over the in- 
correct letter. The inability to make correc- 
tions also causes tenseness which is likely to 
result in more errors being made. 

Correction of errors is a skill and should 
be taught as such. While making corrections 
is not complicated it is a technique that 
should be taught by definite steps. No one 
would think of teaching the entire keyboard 
during the first class period. Likewise, the 
steps in correcting errors should not be 
taught all at once. 

Here is a suggested procedure for teaching 
corrections. he first lesson consists of 
teaching the use of the back spacer to fill 
in a letter which has been omitted or not 
struck hard enough and the technique of 
holding the carriage in a half-space positon 
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to crowd in a letter which has been omitted. 
Students should be taught that certain 
letiers can be successfully superimposed 
over other letters. For example, the letter 
“p’ can be satisfactorily typed over the 
letier “‘o.” 

jn the second lesson students are in- 
stricted in. the use of one of the various 
brands of correction paper. This new correc- 
tion material can be used quite effectively 
to correct simple errors within the body of a 
word. The advantages of using correction 
paper are: (1) it reduces the time for correct- 
ing errors to approximately five seconds, and 
(2) there are no eraser crumbs to fall into 
the typewriter. 

Students are taught to use the grit eraser 
and eraser shield in the third lesson. This 
technique is introduced when the class begins 
to type more complicated problems that in- 
volve centering and tabulation. In these 
problems a letter or number may be struck 
in a position where no typing should appear. 
To use the correction paper in this instance 
would leave an obvious white mark on the 
paper. 

The fourth lesson on the making of correc- 
tions should come when the class begins to 
type carbon copies. This presents a problem 
in that carbon does not erase in the same 
way that ink erases. Since carbon tends to 
smudge, it is necessary to use a separate 
eraser or correction paper than that used for 
the original copy. If a grit eraser is used, it is 
necessary to place a card or protective shield 
between copies to keep the carbon from 
smudging. 

The best method for teaching corrections 
is by demonstration. If the class is large the 
teacher may want to demonstrate to several 
of the best students and let them demon- 
strate to smaller groups. Sometimes this is 
more effective than a teacher demonstration 
to the entire class. Students may learn more 
easily from a fellow classmate because they 
are not afraid to ask questions. 

After a particular type of correction has 
been taught the teacher must make close 
observation to see that the proper technique 
is being used. As in other typewriting tech- 
niues, some students will fail to learn, some 
will forget, and others will become careless. 
The teacher will need to give additional help 
where it is needed. 

hile the proper technique for correcting 
er’ors is important and necessary, there is no 
sudstitute for accuracy. Teachers should 
ccustantly emphasize to their classes that 
erasing is an emergency measure only and 
that the efficient typist seldom needs to use it. 
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ALPHABETIC 
INDEXING 


2nd Edition—By Fisher 


A textbook-workbook providing 
an intensive study of indexing 
rules and applications 

This textbook-workbook is suitable 
for supplementary use in office 
practice, shorthand, advanced typ- 
ing, or general business classes. 
It consists of twenty-three alpha- 
betic 


indexing exercises, seven card 


indexing rules, sixteen 
filing jobs, and two achievement 
_tests. The sheets of indexing exer- 
cises and miniature cards are 
arranged and perforated for easy 


handling in the classroom. 


ALPHABETIC INDEXING is espe- 
cially recommended when a longer 


course in filing cannot be offered. 


South-Western Publishing Co. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati 27 


Chicago 44 Dallas 2 
New Rochelle, N. Y. 


Burlingame, Calif. 
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A TYPING — 


STENOGRAPHIC POOL 
FOR BUSINESS CLUBS 


by Larry R. Fiber 
Franklin High School 


Somerset, New Jersey 


This article explains a novel way of 
earning money for your business club. 


A perennial problem encountered by club 
advisers is the raising of funds for various 
activities planned by the students and the 
advisers for the school year. Adivsers who 
are interested in planning field trips to places 
of interest located a distance from their 
schools will usually find the costs of such 
trips quite high and in some instances almost 
prohibitive. Yet, the value of field trips may 
be worth the necessary expense. 

Many students are unable to supply 
money for transportation to and from places 
to be visited on field trips and, as a result, 
lose many opportunities to expand their 
knowledge through first-hand experiences. 
Some school systems have accepted the 
responsibility of supplying necessary funds 
to club advisers for the development and 
maintenance of successful club programs. 
Other school systems are either unable or 
unwilling to accept this responsibility; thus, 
the burden of raising funds is placed on the 
students and advisers through fund raising 
activities. 

The advisers to business education clubs 
are fortunate in being able to use the ac- 
quired skills of their students in the opera- 
tion of worthwhile projects. One project 
which has proved successful as a money 
making activity in our school is the typing- 
stenographic pool. 

The function of such a pool is to perform 
typing-stenographic services for administra- 
tors, supervisors, teachers, local business- 
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men, and fellow students for a nominal fee. 
The services might include taking and 
transcribing dictation, typing from rough 
drafts, and typing stencils and fluid dupli- 
cator masters. 

In order to offer the services of the pool 
to businessmen, there must be a good system 
of communication available. A telephone 
should be installed in a room designated 
for club use. This might be the business 
education department chairman’s office, if 
no other room is available. 

Each period of the school day, and for a 
certain designated period after school, club 
members would be assigned club duty in 
order to insure complete secretarial coverage 
during the entire school day. The adviser 
would be responsible for planning a stagger 
system which would involve all club mem- 
bers. 

Businessmen desiring services call the 
school and ask for a pool secretary and are 
referred to one of the secretaries on duty that 
particular period of the day. The business- 
men make arrangements for securing the 
finished product. 

Others requesting services would come to 
the designated room during the school day 
and speak with the pool secretaries on duty. 
Students would be given one or more days, 
depending on the length of the job, to com- 
plete the project. All work would be proof- 
read by those club members not assigned tc a 

(Concluded on page 142) 
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Hayden Dean of 
Secretaries Institute 


At the annual meeting of the Institute for 
Certifying Secretaries, a department of The 
National Secretaries Association (Interna- 
tional), in Kansas City, Missouri, early in 
September, Dr. Carlos K. Hayden, College of 
Business Administration, University of 
Houston, Texas, was elected to the position 
of dean of the Institute. 

Dr. Hayden succeeds George A. Wagoner, 
College of Business Administration, Uni- 
versity of Tennessee, Knoxville. 

Other appointments made to the board 
include Dr. Mina Johnson, San Francisco 
State College, San Francisco, California, as 
assistant dean. Dr. William C. Huffman, 
dean of the University College and director 
of Summer School, University of Louisville, 
Louisville, Kentucky, and Dr. Bernadine 
Meyer, assistant professor, School of Busi- 
ness Administration, Duquesne University, 
Pittsburgh, have been elected to the twenty 
member Institute for a three-year term. 

Winifred Beno, Department of Secretarial 
Studies, Waterloo, Ontario, has been named 
to serve a one-year term as the Canadian 
associate member of the Institute. 

The Institute for Certifying Secretaries, 
with headquarters at 1103 Grand Avenue, 
Kansas City, Missouri, is the governing body 
for the administration of the Certified Pro- 
f-ssional Secretary (CPS) program. A Cer- 
ified Professional Secretary is one who has 
suecessfully completed all six parts of an 
¢xamination administered by the Institute. 
At the present time there are 2251 Certified 
~rofessional Secretaries. 
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Robinson Receives Appointment 


The Michigan State 
Board of Education has 
announced the appoint- 
ment of Dr. Julius M. 
Robinson, head of the 
Department of Business 
Studies, Eastern Michi- 
gan University, Ypsi- 
lanti, as director of 
Summer Session. 

Dr. Robinson received 
his Bachelor’s degree 
from Southwest Mis- 
souri State College, 
Springfield; his Master’s 
degree from North- 
western University, 
Evanston, Illinois; and his Ed.D. degree 
from New York University. 

He has served as president of Kappa 
Chapter of Delta Pi Epsilon and has been 
active in state organizations for the training 
of business teachers. 


Dr. Robinson 


Central Catholic Meeting 


The Central Unit of the Catholic Business 
Education Association will hold its annual 
meeting on November 24 at St. John’s 
College, Cleveland, Ohio. 

The theme of the meeting this year will 
be “Guidance in Business Education.” 
Frank Dobos, St. Edward High School, 
Cleveland, is the local chairman of the 
program. 
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Doctorate for Geraldine Ebert 


Dr. Gerald A. Porter, chairman of the 
Business Education Department, Univer- 
sity of Oklahoma, Norman, has announced 
the granting of the degree of Doctor of Edu- 
cation to Geraldine Berniece Ebert, asso- 
ciate professor, School of Business, Eastern 
New Mexico University, Portales. 

The title of Dr. Ebert’s dissertation was 
“Basic Content for the Student Teaching 
Phase of Business Teacher Preparation.” 

Dr. Ebert received her Bachelor’s degree 
from the Southwestern State College, 
Weatherford, Oklahoma, and her Master’s 
degree from the University of Oklahoma, 
Norman. 

Prior to her appointment at Eastern New 
Mexico University, she taught at the Okla- 
homa School of Technology, Okmulgee. 


Doctor’s Degrees from Ohio State 


The following teachers have been granted 
their Doctor’s degrees from Ohio State Uni- 
versity, Columbus, at the August commence- 
ment. 

Mary Claire Griffin was awarded the 
Doctor of Philosophy degree. The title of 
her dissertation was ““Education Needed for 
Administrators of Record Management Pro- 
grams.” Dr. Griffin is a member of the 
faculty of the College of Business Adminis- 
tration, University of Alabama, University. 
She received her Bachelor of Science degree 
from} Winthrop College, and her Master’s 
degree from the University of Tennessee, 
Knoxville. 

John C. Tootle was awarded the Doctor of 
Philosophy degree. The title of his disserta- 
tion was ““T'ypewriting in the Written Com- 
munication Activities of the Fifth Grade.” 
Dr. Tootle is a member of the faculty of the 
San Jose College, San Jose, California. He 
received his Bachelor’s degree from Georgia 
State College, Atlanta, and his Master’s de- 
gree from George Peabody College for 
Teachers, Nashville, Tennessee. 

William H. Bonner of the faculty of the 
College of Business Administration, Univer- 
sity of Tennessee, Knoxville, received his 
Doctor of Philosophy degree. The title of 
Dr. Bonner’s dissertation was “Style Prefer- 
ences for Marketing Research Reports.” 
Dr. Bonner is a graduate of Livingston State 

College, Livingston, Alabama, and _ the 
University of Tennessee, Knoxville. 
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Virginia Conference 


A recent meeting of one hundred Virginia 
business education teachers was held at 
Old Point Comfort, Virginia, for the purpose 
of rewriting the state course of study for 
office training and clerical practice. 

Dr. Stuart Margulies and Dr. Bruce 
Blackstone served as consultants for the 
teachers who were rewriting the course of 
study. Dr. Margulies represented the Cenier 
of Programed Instruction, Incorporated, 
New York City; Dr. Blackstone, specialist 
on office education, represented the United 
States Office of Education, Division of Voca- 
tional Education, U. S. Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. 

During the week’s activity the group of 
selected business teachers, who had been 
divided into twenty groups, worked on re- 
writing the units in clerical practice and 
vocational office training. Through the 
cooperation of office equipment manufac- 
turers and state colleges the groups were 
supplied with equipment and resource ma- 
terials needed to develop these units and 
experiment with their practicability. . 


Vocational Training in Virginia 


This year Virginia added two cooperative 
work-training programs in vocational office 
training. The new programs will be at 
George Washington High School, Danville, 
and Central High School, Woodstock. The 
training program gives experience to stu- 
dents interested in office work. 

There are four new coordinators in 
Virginia who are working with cooperative 
programs for the first time. They are: 
Annie Mae Williams, Hermitage High 
School, Richmond; Virginia Long, Central 
High School, Woodstock; O. J. Byrnside, Jr., 
George Washington High School, Danville; 
and Mrs. Charles Rawlins, James Blair 
High School, Williamsburg. 


Virginia Meeting 


The fall meeting of the Virginia Business 
Education Association was held on Novem- 
ber 3 in Richmond. Featured speaker’on the 
program was Hamden Ly Forkner, professor 
emeritus, ‘Columbia University, New York 
City. Dr. Forkner spoke on “What the 


Future Holds for Business Education.” 
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The Sth 
Edition 


... with a new 











@® Two workbooks (one for 
each semester) 


® Seven achievement tests 
and an examination for 
each semester 


e Acomprehensive teachers’ 
manual 


integrated emphasis 
on the economic 


understandings needed 


by all students 


By Crabbe, Enterline, and DeBrum 


As our economy becomes more complex, every 
student needs a thorough understanding of our 
business-economic system regardless of his oc- 
cupation or profession in adult life. Attention is 
given to developing an ‘‘economic efficiency’ in 
the eighth edition. 


In addition, the student gets a usable knowledge of 
business and the services of business which will 
help in the study of other business subjects as well 
as be extremely valuable in his own personal life 
before and after leaving school by graduation or 
for other reasons. Through a study of business and 
its services, the student gets valuable information 
on career opportunities. 


Provision is made in the eighth edition of GENERAL 
BUSINESS for the student on the upper ability 
levels. Optional questions requiring judgment for 
answers or solutions are given in a new section at 
the end of each chapter. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 
Cincinnati 27 New Rochelle, N. Y. Chicago 44 Burlingame, Calif. Dallas 2 
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Business Education 


The business education teacher, and the one of our leading universities that many 





. te 
in the Space Age 7 
(Submitted by George R. Coates nev 
Southampton County Schools go | 
Franklin, Virginia) 





out 
guidance counselor, have a very real under- research persons are tied down by the limited J wor 
standing of the importance of new career ability of the secretaries they employ. His & op|: 
opportunities in the aerospace industries of observation was another illustration of the Jj plo 
today. Automation is not new—it has a_ problem of communications within the area in! 
history of its own. It is the industrial appli- of research. The National Science Founda- § 4b! 
cation of automation which is comparatively _ tion reports that 6,600 doctor’s degrees were 
new. Modern business is falling in line earned by men of science during 1960. Only mo 
behind automation, and new vocational the business education teacher can guess at a 
opportunities await every student now en- the problem this creates in the areas of fai 
rolled in business education courses. filing, processing, and communicating within m 
Many of the positions which are open to _ the office. du 
business education graduates were not in We are beginning to talk more and more of pe 
existence a generation ago. A simple illustra- the systems manager. This position may he al 
tion is found in the positions of programmer very demanding in that he works with con- T 
and programming clerk. Many of our high tracts negotiated in terms of equipment we st 
school faculty are not able to list the re- cannot even visualize. How does his secre- t) 
sponsibilities of the programmer, or to fully _ tary manage to file and relate correspondence 0 
realize this is a specialized field for the able to such items? a 
math student. Some of our business educa- 


tion teachers do not realize how important 
the field of communications has become in 
the present-day enterprises of international 
jet plane operation. 

If we stop to consider the use of data- 
processing machines, it is easy to see how an 
entire operation may be reorganized. A re- 
cent labor relations case had to do with the 
union demands for a return to the “old 
methods” of business operation. One 
medium size manufacturer did away with his 
entire bookkeeping department and brought 
in machines that “talk to each other.” 

The automatic data processing machine 
electronically feeds the instructions to the 
punch card machine, and electronically the 
punch cards provide the answer we seek. A 
personnel manager of a regional insurance 
office points out that “‘machines do the work, 
but we need able operators to run the ma- 
chines.” The punch card operator of yester- 
day is now called the programming clerk. 

Top management in industry and business 
recognizes the need for more than the simple 
routine of the business office. They all point 
out that machines have been made to think. 
This, of course, is not literally true; machines 
cannot think—they simply react to instruc- 
tions from a thinking operator. The IBM 
slogan, THINK, is still valid, and maybe 
more so today than it was many years ago 
when this sign became a familiar sight on 
many desks in the business world. 

Considerable attention has been given to 
the idea expressed by a research scientist in 
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Within the field of transportation there 
are many demands that could not have been 
coped with twenty years ago. The simple 


procedures of routing business mail, clear- 


ances, and classified orders have changed 
with the extensive use of aviation. Not only 
does the businessman himself fly; his secre- 
tary is now expected to become airminded to 
the degree that she will not be subject to air 
sickness. 

Interoffice communications have been in- 
creased to include operation of the two-way 
radio. The radio industry emphasizes this 
new development in saying that a great 
frontier is to be found in the use of two-way 
radios rather than worrying about the loss 
of a market to television. Businessmen, 
salesmen, and supervisors now have two-way 
radios in both car and plane to maintain 
contact with the office. 

The story which is found in these simple 
illustrations concerns the business education 
teacher and his students. We are no longer 
training only in the clerical skills, as identi- 
fied by the U. S. Department of Labor, but 
we are now training young men and women 
to fill the many positions hinted at by the 
Aerospace Industries Association of America. 
Opinion is divided as to which projects 
should be given priority if America is going 
to meet the demands of the space age, bu! 
the business education leader cannot be 
confused if we are to meet/the need for better 
housekeeping and communication in this ag« 
of scientific training. 

The new industrial technique called elec- 
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tronic data collection has just about elimi- 
nated the old-fashioned pencil, but it will 
never eliminate the capable person who has a 
good business education and a willingness to 
grow as the systems change. Instead of filling 
out daily time tickets recording every job 
worked, the approach may be that of using 
only a punched card. The number of em- 
ployees in the control section may be smaller 
in number, but they must be more adept and 
able. 

A competent student may have to know 
more to secure a position as a programmer or 
a data computer, but the opportunities are 
far greater than when we were lost in the 
mob of “‘pencil pushers.” Quality and pro- 
duction control now applies, in part, to the 
person who runs the machine — he must be 
able to think for the mechanical wizard. 
This type of business education calls for the 
student with the ability to think. Robot- 
type employees are not hard to find, but 
original thinking employees certainly have 
a bright future. 








Doctor’s Degree Granted 
Randall Kline 


Announcement has 
been made by the regis- 
trar of Ohio State Uni- 
versity, Columbus, of the 
awarding of a Ph.D. 
degree in business educa- 
tion to Mrs. Randall 
Kline. 

Dr. Kline is assistant 
professor of business ad- 
ministration at Witten- 
berg University, Spring- 
field, Ohio. 

The title of Dr. Kline’s 
dissertation is “The Ef- 
fectiveness of the Skill- 
Builder Controlled 
Kteader in Teaching Speed and Accuracy in 
beginning Typewriting at the Secondary 
Level.” 

She is the secretary of the Springfield 
(Chapter of the National Office Management 
Association and a member of a number of 
local and national business education asso- 
ciations and societies. 

Prior to joining the faculty at Wittenberg 
University, Dr. Kline was head of the 
Business Education Department at Jefferson 
High School, Jefferson, Ohio. 


Dr. Kline 
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UBEA Eastern Conference 


The second annual conference of the 
Eastern Region of the United Business 
Education Association will be held at the 
Sheraton-Atlantic Hotel, New York City, 
on November 24 and 25. The theme of the 
conference will be “Guidance, Education, 
and Business Working Together,” and will 
open Friday morning with a keynote address 
by Harvey A. Andress, president, Blooms- 
burg State College, Bloomsburg, Pennsyl- 
vania. A feature of the program will be a 
series of seminar meetings in the areas of 
administration, automation, business prepa- 
ration, economic concepts, and guidance. 

General chairman of the conference is 
Louis C. Nanassy, Montclair State College, 
Upper Montclair, New Jersey. Serving on 
the’central committee are: Edwin R. Bow- 
man, New Rochelle High School, New 
Rochelle, New York; LeRoy A. Brendel, 
West Hempstead High School, West Hemp- 
stead, New York; James G. Brown, George 
Washington University, Washington, D. C.; 
Vern A. Frisch, New Rochelle High School, 
New Rochelle, New York; Milton C. Olson, 
State University of New York, Albany; 
Clarence Schwager, Greenwich High School, 
Greenwich, Connecticut; and Jeanne Ska- 
winski, Plainville High School, Plainville, 
Connecticut. 

All school administrators, guidance coun- 
selors, and businessmen, as well as all 
business teachers in the northeastern section 


of the country are invited to attend the 
conference. 





TYPEWRITING STYLE MANUAL 


A 56-page, printed, paper-bound booklet 
containing a summary of all the rules of 
punctuation, spacing, style, tabulation, special 
characters, addresses, salutations, and other 
mechanical features of writing. It correlates 
with 20TH CENTURY TYPEWRITING, 
Seventh Edition, and may be used in type- 
writing, office practice or English classes. 


Price 12 cents, postpaid. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


Cincinnati 27 


New Rochelle, N. Y. 
Chicago 44 


Burlingame, Calif. Dallas 2 














What makes 


The greatness of a typewriting book de- 
pends upon the effectiveness and the per. 
fection of the practice materials that are 
built into it. In the building of 20TH 
CENTURY TYPEWRITING, the pur- 
pose has always been to find the best 
practice procedures and materials to build 
a high rate of speed with control in less 
time. Everything that is done in 20TH 
CENTURY TYPEWRITING has a pur- 
pose. It is based upon sound psychological! 

principles of learning a perceptual-motor skill. It is perfected in the hands of skilled 
authors and editors — proved in the experimental classroom — proved by further 
successful use in the hands of other teachers. 6 


There are also many little features in 20TH CENTURY TYPEWRITING that 
are so carefully woven into the pattern of the book that they are not easily seen at 
first glance. Even a single paragraph exercise may require many hours of work to 
be sure that it will do for the students what it is supposed to do. Then the material 
must be tried out in the classroom to be sure that it will accomplish its intended 
purpose. 


0 CENTUR 


(th Edition—By 


eee the book that gives 
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hod typewriting textbook? 


A ood typewriting textbook such as 20TH CENTURY TYPEWRITING is more 
then a series of lessons designed to bring about maximum skill in a minimum of 
time. It is also a textbook that lifts the spirits of the students and builds into their 
minds and their spines the success habit and into their fingers the speed WITH 
control so necessary for efficient office work. 


A good typewriting textbook is scientifi- 
cally prepared. Many of its outstanding 
features are not easy to detect until the 
book is actually used in the classroom. All 
of the qualities mentioned and more are 
built into 20TH CENTURY TYPE- 
WRITING. In each edition, new features 
are added that have proved to be more suc- 
cessful than the old features that have been 
dropped. An old feature is never dropped 
until something new that is more effective 
can be added. That is why teachers have 
learned to expect nothing less than the best 
and why thousands are now — with 
confidence and satisfaction. . 


YPEWRITING 


nberry, Crawford, and Erickson 


ske speed WITH control in less time 


Burlingame, Calif. 





Office Machines Survey 


(Submitted by John Roman, 


Supervisor, 


Business Education, 


Cincinnati, Ohio) 


For the past several years, a committee of 
Cincinnati Office Practice Teachers have 
been working to develop a new curriculum 
bulletin which will be entitled, Office 
Practice — Grade 12. Because the members 
of the committee felt it was urgent to in- 
clude in the bulletin those machines and 
procedures which are common to Cincinnati 
business firms, it was decided to survey local 
office machine practices in both large and 
small business offices. Automated equip- 
ment such as sorters, collators, tabulators, 
and others were deliberately omitted since 
this type of instruction is not included in the 
high school office practice class. Key-punch 
equipment, however, was included in the 
survey. 

Altogether, 150 questionnaires were sent 
out. Responses were received from 90 of the 
firms queried, or approximately 60 per cent. 
No follow-up was made of non-respondents 
since the questionnaires were tabulated 
during the summer vacation period — June 
15—September 1, 1961. 

On the basis of the answers received to 
this survey, certain statements can be made 
and certain procedures can be stressed in 
preparing the curriculum bulletin for office 
practice. In general, the survey substan- 
tiates the current course as it is presently 
being taught and as the new curriculum 
bulletin indicates it should be taught, 
except for certain greater emphases which 
it suggests as follows. 

1. It was apparent that the office practice 
classes should continue to offer instruction 
on the types of machines shown in Table I. 

2. Although there appears to be a trend 
toward companies utilizing printing calcu- 
lators, 60 per cent of the firms surveyed 
indicated a recommendation for continued 
teaching of key-driven calculators. Com- 
ments made by 40 per cent of the firms 
recommended no further teaching of key- 
driven calculators. 

3. Fluid, offset, and stencil duplicators 
are being used for quantity duplicating 
purposes in Cincinnati offices. There appears 
to be a definite trend in the increased use of 
offset duplicators. However, in the smaller 
business firms the fluid duplicator is still 
used in large numbers. Stencil duplicators 
continue to be used in decreasing numbers in 
both large and small business firms. 

4. Transcribing machines are found in 
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most of the business offices surveyed, and 
even in small one-girl offices. Increased use 
of stenographic pools in large business offices 
and the trend towards mechanization of 
office work are undoubtedly major faciors 
in focusing more attention on machine 
transcription as an important vocational 
skill. 

5. The majority of respondents indicsted 
that vari-typers and shorthand machines 
need not be taught in a high school o'fice 
practice class. Copy machines, however, are 
recommended to be included by 72 per cent 
of the respondents. 

6. There is a definite trend toward in- 
creased use of electric rotary calculators. 
Only 26 manual rotary calculators were 
found in the offices of the 48 firms that 
answered this question, whereas 1379 electric 
machines were in use. This trend to electric 
machines was also found in the ten-key 
adding-listing machines. Full-keyboard 
adding-listing machines are used in de- 
creasing numbers. 

7. Electric typewriters are found in all 
firms surveyed with the exception of 14 
offices. Electric typewriters are used ex- 
clusively in six business firms. There are no 
specific conclusions as to the recommended 
ratio of manual typewriters to electric 
typewriters. However, 83 firms reported a 
total of 4522 manual typewriters in com- 
parison to 1158 electric typewriters indicated 
by 75 firms. All respondents recommended 
continuing instruction in typewriting at the 
secondary school level. Four per cent of 
the respondents indicated instruction in 
typewriting should be on electric machines 
exclusively. 

While almost all of the respondents in- 
dicated that the major skills taught in 
the high school office practice class are of 
real value and are in line with good practices 
even with automation, there are many 
excellent suggestions given for specific skills 
and understandings which might be in- 
cluded in the instructional program. The 
following statements were reiterated in a 
variety of ways by many of the respondents: 

Increased attention should be given to 
care and maintenance of office equipment 

— particularly in such simple details as 

changing a ribbon on a typewriter or an 

adding-listing machine. One responcent 
indicated that students do not have 
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knowledge of weight and finish of carbon a negative response. 
paper, number of copies to use, special The new curriculum bulletin for teaching 
ribbons necessary for offset typing, as office practice will take into account the 
well as other technical information. findings of this brief survey. We hope that 
An understanding of the increased these findings will soon be reflected in the 
demands made by automation is needed _ teaching of office practice and in the prepara- 
by pupils to understand the flow of office tion of students who complete this course. 
work through operation of input office We are indebted to our local chapter of the 
machines. A definite positive answer from National Office Management Association 
the majority of the respondents is in- for their cooperation in providing these 
dicated for teaching key-punch machine - statistics for this study. It seems to us that 
operation to office practice students. Only more schools should capitalize on the co- 
23 per cent of the respondents indicated operation which is available from NOMA. 





TABLE I 
Class Instruction Machines 


Instruction Instruction 


Recommended Not Recommended 
5 Tp — FE os ns occ cccwioneceseccts 96% 4% 
. Typewriters — Electric... ...............05e0 cece 96% 4% 
». Ten-Key Adding Listing Machines................ 84% 16% 
. Transcribing Machines....................00505: 87% 138% 
2. Duplicators (fluid, stencil, offset). ................ 79% 21% 
| NINES cad be ciwedn nds ab vaeexrneeeisdie sd ate 171% 23% 
Bo ee Tee er ere rr err 712% 28% 
p RR MENU 65065 6.0 da can bwickioe cmed ets 69% 31% 
RS DS. ind. nhc dian chek ene emcnanes 64% 36% 
i. Mey-Driven Caletiatots. . oo ons ccc s cc scccccseaee 60% 40% 
. Full Key-Board Adding-Listing Machines.......... 59% 41% 
III; cas Aewditans binbicnay se pbeemhecces 38% 62% 


ne See re ae ee 28% 72% 
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The Book with 
Built-in Features 


for 
e INDIVIDUAL DIFFERENCES 


7 APPLIED 
BUSINESS 


ART ME TG 


7th Edition—By Piper, Gruber, and Curry 


Teachers asked us to include in the seventh edition some 
materials that would help them take care of the individual 
differences in ability and capacity among the students in 
their business arithmetic classes. With this request in mind, 
the authors studiously devised optional text topics, exer- 
cises, and problems to be used as required work for the 
faster or more capable students. These materials are placed 
in regular sequence in the textbook. An —» (arrow) is 
used to mark these materials that may be omitted for slower 
groups, shorter periods, or shorter courses. 


Because of this feature and many others, APPLIED BUSI- 
NESS ARITHMETIC is a book that both teachers and stu- 
dents enjoy using. Everything is presented in a concrete, 
functional manner that makes the student understand why 
it is necessary for him to master the fundamental processes 
and to apply them to problems that will arise in his everyday 
personal and business life. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati 27 Chicago 44 Dallas 2 
New Rochelle, N. Y. Burlingame, Calif. 
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Thirty-Ninth Annual Convention 


Southern Business Education Association 


The Galt Ocean Mile Hotel, Fort Lauderdale, Florida 
November 23-25, 1961 


Convention Theme: *‘Business Education United” 


The program for the 
thirty-ninth annual meet- 
ing of the Southern Busi- 
ness Education Associa- 
tion has been announced 
by the president, Reed 
Davis, West Virginia In- 
stitute of Technology, 
Montgomery, West Vir- 
ginia. 

The meeting will take 
place on November 23-— 
25, 1961 at the Galt 
Ocean Mile Hotel in 
Fort Lauderdale, Florida. 
Ellen Butler, Stranahan 
High School, Fort Lau- 
derdale, Florida, is the local chairman of the 
convention. 

Other officers of the association include: 
first vice president, James Crews, University 
of Florida, Gainesville; second vice president, 
Evelyn S. Gulledge, Banks High School, 
Birmingham, Alabama; secretary, Elizabeth 
O’Dell, University of South Carolina, Colum- 
bia; treasurer, James Wykle, Mississippi 
State College for Women, Columbus. 

The convention will officially open with a 
UBEA-SBEA breakfast on Thanksgiving 
morning at 7:45 A.M. At 9:30 A.M. the 
UBEA-SBEA Opening Assembly will be 
held with the U.B.E.A. president, Parker A. 
Liles, Georgia State College of Business 
Administration, Atlanta, presiding. 

The complete program follows: 


Dr. Davis 


Wednesday, November 22 


6:30 P.M. 
Executive Board Meeting 


Thursday, November 23 
Thanksgiving Day 


8:00 A.M. 
Registration 


7:45 A.M. — 8:45 A.M. 
UBEA-SBEA Breakfast 
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Presiding: Vernon Musselman, University 
of Kentucky, Lexington, past president, 
S.B.E.A. and U.B.E.A. 

Featuring F.B.L.A. Club Sponsors and 
U.B.E.A. 10,000 Clubbers 

9:00 A.M. 

UBEA-SBEA Opening Assembly 

Presiding: Parker Liles, Georgia State 
College of Business Administration, 
Atlanta, president of U.B.E.A. 

Roll Call and Accrediting of Delegates of 
Affiliated Associations 

Discussion Groups arid Business Sessions 

Reports of Regional and State Activities 

U.B.E.A. Special Reports 

11:00 A.M. — 5:00 P.M. 
Recreation and Fellowship 
4:00 P.M. — 5:30 P.M. 
Open House 
6:00 P.M. — 10:30 P.M. 
Fellowship Dinner and Moonlight Cruise 


FIRST GENERAL SESSION 
Friday, November 24 


9:15 A.M. — 10:30 A.M. 

Presiding: Reed Davis, West Virginia 
Institute of Technology, Montgomery, 
president of $.B.E.A. 

Topic: “Is Business Education a Neces- 
sity?” 

Panel Moderator: Harry Huffman, Vir 
ginia Polytechnic Institute, Blacksburg 

Panel Members: 

Bruce L. Blackstone, specialist, Office 
Education, Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, Washington, 
D. C. 

Hamden L. Forkner, professor emeritus, 
Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York City 

J. Leroy Thompson, educational di- 
rector, The Wall Street Journal,{|New 
York City 
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Carol E. Waggoner, supervisor of busi- 
ness education, Dade County Public 
Schools, Miami, Florida 

Arthur L. Walker, state supervisor, 
Business Education Service, Virginia 
State Board of Education, Richmond 

Business Meeting 


SECONDARY SCHOOLS DIVISION 
Friday, November 24 


10:45 A.M. — 12:15 P.M. 

Chairman, Sarah Dean West, Sylvan 
High School, Atlanta, Georgia; vice- 
chairman, Ethel Plock, Ahrens Trade 
High School, Louisville, Kentucky; 
secretary, Marie Oé6esterling, Hewitt- 
Trussville High School, Trussville, Ala- 
bama; executive board liaison officer, 
Sara K. Zeagler, Blythewood High 
School, Blythewood, South Carolina 

Topic: “Promoting a Balanced Business 
Education Program in the Secondary 
School” 

Speakers: 

Ora Murrell, Sylvan High School, 
Atlanta, Georgia 
Raymond L. Jones, East Carolina 
College, Greenville, North Carolina 
Business Meeting 


PRIVATE BUSINESS SCHOOLS DIVISION 
Friday, November 24 


10:45 A.M. — 12:15 P.M. 

Chairman, S. J. Drake, president, Bro- 
ward Business College, Fort Lauderdale, 
Florida; executive board liaison officer, 
Evelyn H. Withers, Ashley High School, 
Gastonia, North Carolina 

Topic: “Business Education and Man- 
power Needs in the 1960’s — And 
Beyond” 

Speaker: Robert E. Slaughter, vice pres- 
ident, McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
New York City 

Business Meeting 


JUNIOR COLLEGES DIVISION 
Friday, November 24 


10:45 A.M. — 12:15 P.M. 

Chairman, Mary E. McCain, Averett 
College, Danville, Virginia; vice-chair- 
man, Roscoe D. Perritt, Middle Georgia 
College, Cochran; secretary, M. Elaine 
Graves, Perkinston Junior College, 
Perkinston, Mississippi; executive board 
liaison officer, Edith C. Mulkey, Decatur 
High School, Decatur, Georgia 


November, 1961 


Topic: “Business Education in Florida’s 
Community Junior Colleges” 

Speaker: James L. Wattenbarger, State 
Department of Education, Tallahassee, 
Florida 

Business Meeting 


COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES DIVISION 
Friday, November 24 


10:45 A.M. — 12:15 P.M. 

Chairman, J. Kenneth Roach, Richmond 
Professional Institute of the College of 
William and Mary, Richmond, Vir- 
ginia; vice-chairman, Sara Anderson, 
Madison College, Harrisonburg, Vir- 
ginia; secretary, William Durham, East 
Carolina College, Greenville, North 
Carolina; executive board liaison officer, 
Marie Louise Hebert, Breaux Bridge 
High School, Breaux Bridge, Louisiana 

Topic: “Current Problems in Higher Edu- 
cation” 

Moderator: J. Curtis Hall, Auburn Uni- 
versity, Auburn, Alabama 

Panel Members: 

Wilson Ashby, College of Business, 
University of Alabama, University, 
Alabama 

J. Frank Dame, Jones Business Colleges, 
Jacksonville and Orlando, Florida 

Norval Garrett, Southeastern Louisiana 
College, Hammond 

Parker Liles, Georgia State College, 
Atlanta 

Vance Littlejohn, Woman’s College, 
University of North Carolina,Greens- 
boro 

Martin Stegenga, Mississippi Southern 

College, Hattiesburg 


DELTA PI EPSILON LUNCHEON 
Friday, November 24 


12:30 P.M. — 2:15 P.M. 

Host Chapter: XI Chapter, University of 
Florida, Gainesville 

Presiding: Frances Causey, president, XI 
Chapter, University of Florida, Gaines- 
ville 

Topic: “Heritage and Horizon in Busi- 
ness Education” 

Speaker: Robert E. Slaughter, vice pres- 
ident, McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
New York City 


BASIC BUSINESS SECTIONAL MEETING 
Friday, November 24 
2:30 P.M. — 3:45 P.M. 
Chairman, Russel A. Johnston, Richmond 
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Professional Institute of the College of 
William and Mary, Richmond, Virginia; 
vice-chairman, Sue Waddell, University 
of Alabama, University, Alabama; sec- 
retary, Jean McArver, Ashley High 
School, Gastonia, North Carolina; ex- 
ecutive board liaison officer, Katherine 
S. Green, Arkansas State College, 
State College, Arkansas 

Topic: “Teaching Economic 
Through General Business” 

Speaker: Elvin S. Eyster, Indiana Uni- 
versity, Bloomington 

Topic: “Why We Need to Teach Eco- 
nomic Concepts” 

Speaker: Vernon A. Musselman, Uni- 
versity of Kentucky, Lexington 

Topic: “How We Teach Economic Con- 
cepts” 

Speaker: To be Announced 

Panel Discussion. 

Moderator: Russel A. Johnston, Richmond 
Professional Institute of the College of 
William and Mary, Richmond, Virginia 

Business Meeting 


ADMINISTRATION AND SUPERVISION 
SECTIONAL MEETING 


Friday, November 24 


2:30 P.M. — 3:45 P.M. 

Chairman, Richard D. Clanton, Depart- 
ment of Education, Baton Rouge, 
Louisiana; vice-chairman, Lytle Fowler, 
University of Mississippi, University, 
Mississippi; secretary, Bernice Lovan, 
Titusville High School, Titusville, 
Florida; executive board liaison officer, 
Mabel Baldwin, Mississippi Southern 
College, Hattiesburg 

Topic: “The Implications of Unity” 

Panel Members: 

Everett L. Groover, supervisor, Busi- 
ness, Distributive, and Co-operative 
Education, Duval County, Jackson- 
ville, Florida 

Ruth Bruner, Northwestern State Col- 
lege, Natchitoches, Louisiana 

Floyd Guillot, treasurer, Industrial 
Finance and Thrift Corporation, New 
Orleans, Louisiana 

Business Meeting 


Concepts 


CLERICAL PRACTICE SECTIONAL MEETING 
Friday, November 24 
2:30 P.M. — 3:45 P.M. 

Chairman, Leon Ellis, Hillsborough High 
School, Tampa, Florida; vice-chairman, 
Ellen Moore, Florence State College, 
Florence, Alabama; secretary, Doris 
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Reid, Jordan Vocational High School, 
Columbia, Georgia; executive board 
liaison officer, Ethel M. Plock, Ahrens 
Trade High School, Louisville, Ken. 
tucky 
Theme: “Plan for Growth” 
Topic: “The Challenge in 
Practice” 
Speaker: G. H. Parker, University of 
Tennessee, Knoxville 
Panel Discussion: “Clerical Prac. ice 
Meeting the Needs of Students and 
Businessmen” 
Panel Members: 
Wilma Bidwell, Edgewater High School, 
Orlando, Florida 
Gladys Garrison, Lakeland High School, 
Lakeland, Florida 
Bonnie Nicholson, Bessemer 
School, Bessemer, Alabama 
Business Meeting . 


Cler‘cal 


High 


BOOKKEEPING AND ACCOUNTING 
ROUND TABLE 


Friday, November 24 


4:00 P.M. — 5:15 P.M. 

Chairman, Harry Swain, Atlantic Chris- 
tian College, Wilson, North Carolina; 
vice-chairman, Eugene Egnew, East 
Kentucky College, Richmond; sec- 
retary, Marguerite Sherrill, Franklin 
High School, Winchester, Tennessee; 
executive board liaison officer, Marie 
Ann Oesterling, Hewitt-Trussville High 
School, Trussville, Alabama 

Topic: “Better Use of Instructional Ma- 
terials” 

Moderator: R. D. Cooper, South-Western 
Publishing Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 

Panel Members: 

Jean K. Wood, Greensboro Senior High 
School, Greensboro, North Carolina 

Frank McLaughlin, Palm Beach High 
School, West Palm Beach, Florida 

Dorothy K, Boakes, South Broward 
High School, Hollywood, Florida 

Nancy E. Nelson, Chester High School, 
Chester, South Carolina 

Business Meeting 


SECRETARIAL ROUND TABLE 
Friday, November 24 


4:00 P.M. — 5:15 P.M. 

Chairman, Irvin H. Cole, University 
School, Florida State University, Tal- 
lahassee; vice-chairman, Marjorie 
Kelchner, Winthrop College, Rock Hill, 
South Carolina; secretary, Marie Louise 
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ool, Hebert, Breaux Bridge High School, 
ard Breaux Bridge, Louisiana; executive 
“ang board liaison officer, Florence Beever, 


‘en- Andrew Jackson High School, Jackson- 
ville, Florida 


Topic: “Unification in the Typewriting 


‘cal Program” 
Speaker: Alan C. Lloyd, Gregg Publishing 
of Division, McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
New York City 
ice Business Meeting 


CONVENTION BANQUET 


ol, 7:00 P.M. — 9:00 P.M. 
Presiding: Reed Davis, West Virginia 


vol Institute of Technology, Montgomery, 
president of S.B.E.A. 
gh Toastmaster: Theodore Woodward, 


George Peabody College for Teachers, 
Nashville, Tennessee 
Invocation: Vernon Anderson, Murray 
State College, Murray, Kentucky 
Address: “Opportunities Unlimited” 
Speaker: Calvin D. Johnson, executive 
assistant to the vice president, Sperry 
Rand, Inc., New York City 
iss § 10:00 P.M. 
1a; Convention Ball 


SPECIAL BREAKFASTS 
Saturday, November 25 


rie 8:00 A.M. — 9:00 A.M. 


gh Hosts: George Peabody College for 
Teachers 
a- University of Tennessee 


University of Mississippi 


SECOND GENERAL SESSION 
Saturday, November 25 


oh 

na 9:15 A.M. — 11:15 A.M. 

gh Presiding: James Crews, University of 
la Florida, Gainesville, vice president of 
rd S.B.E.A. 

la Topic: “The Interrelationship of Business 
i, Education to Business and the Arts” 


Moderator: D. D. Lessenberry, Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Penn- 
sylvania 

Panel Members: 

Coleen Skinner, Miami Norland High 
School, Miami, Florida 
J. Curtis Hall, Auburn University, 


Ly Auburn, Alabama 

- Eugene Youngert, senior associate of 
1€ James B. Conant 

ll Louis W. Menk, St. Louis-San Francisco 
3€ Railway, St. Louis, Missouri 
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National Secretaries Association 
Publishes Book 


The National Secretaries Association has 
recently announced the publication of Secre- 
taries On The Spot, a book dealing with office 
problems. The book was compiled from 
actual cases and solutions and will be made 
available to schools, study groups, and NSA 
Chapters. 


I) The Secretary Herself — covers per- 
sonal hygiene, appearance, work habits, and 
attitudes; II) The New Job and III) Human 
Relations — deal with areas of personal 
misunderstanding and conflict; IV) Com- 
munications, V) Office Records, VI) Office 
Organization, and VII) Secretarial Duties — 
present more specific details of a secretary’s 
work; and VIII) Special Situations — deals 
with a wide range of office problems. 


At the conclusion of each problem several 
approaches to a solution are suggested for 
discussion by the group. The second section 
of the book describes the action taken by 
the secretaries submitting their problem 
cases. The third section contains additional 
practical suggestions from those who con- 
tributed to the project. In some instances 
these ideas are alternate solutions to prob- 
lems already mentioned, and in other cases 
they constitute efficient ways of handling 
office tasks. 


Typical of the problems discussed in the 
chapter on Human Relations is a situation 
where a secretary found that her ideas were 
being pirated by a clerk with whom she 
worked part time. When she made a sugges- 
tion, he would say it was of no value, but 
would later present it to his superior as his 
own. He was commended for his alertness 
and his ideas were frequently adopted. 


Discussion points built around this prob- 
lem cover how suggestions should be pre- 
sented so that the proper person receives 
credit, the methods that management can 
use to encourage suggestions, and how the 
secretary can protect herself from unethical 
practices. The actual solution of submitting 
a written memo to the superior whenever 
the secretary had a business suggestion was 
one of several which would have eliminated 
the problem. 


Secretaries On The Spot has been planned 
and written as a practical tool for secre- 
taries, teachers, and students who wish to 
increase their efficiency. The book may be 
ordered from the Association’s Head- 
quarters, 1103 Grand Avenue, Kansas 
City 6, Missouri, for $2.25. 





— OPENS THE DOOR TO BETTER OPPORTUNITIES 
I OFFICE OCCUPATIONS FOR ALL STUDENTS 























The 1961 Third Edition 


CLERICAL OFFICE PRACTICE 


By Agnew and Meehan 


Up-to-date treatment of office duties and procedures, 
logical sequence of lessons, new arrangement of text ma- 
terial — these are but a few of the many features that make 
the third edition an outstanding book to prepare students 
for general office occupations. This revision covers all 
office duties and procedures except those dealing with 
dictation and transcription. 


CLERICAL OFFICE PRACTICE integrates and correlates 
in one final course the skills and knowledge that have been 
acquired by the student in other courses and adds many 
new skills and knowledge. It places a final emphasis on 
these skills and knowledge and requires the student to go 
through learning experiences that lead to success in a real 
office working situation. The effect of data processing on 
office procedures is woven throughout the book. Other 
information concerning new office processes and equip- 
ment is integrated at appropriate points in the text instead 
of being covered as unrelated items. This integration of 
information gives the student a better understanding of the 
““why”’ as well as the ‘‘how”’ of solving certain office prob- 
lems. Emphasis is placed on developing vocational under- 
standing, competence, and maturity. 
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SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati 27 Chicago 44 Dallas 2 
New Rochelle, N. Y. Burlingame, Calif. 
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Offer A Sensible Economics 
Program 


(Continued from page 102) 


A -ourse with a title such as “Government 
ani Our Economy” would probably be ac- 
cey table to the certifying agency toward 
meeting part of a person’s government re- 
quirements or economics requirements (but 
no: both at once). Such a course would have 
dr: wing power to the students and could be 
taght as an advanced offering on the 
se: ior or graduate levels. The course could 
include an intense study of government 
financing, the tariff, the antitrust laws, the 
farm program, social security, labor law, and 
the like. 

\ course in economic geography should be 
a must in teachers colleges and would be use- 
ful to the elementary as well as the secondary 
school trainee. American economic history 
ought to be offered to and required of all 
social studies majors. There are golden 
opportunities for teaching certain basic 
economic topics in history courses given in 
high schools, but these are often overlooked 
by the high school history teacher because 
he does not feel competent to deal with them. 
While central banking could be explained to 
the students when dealing with Hamilton’s 
financial program or Jackson’s war on the 
Second United States Bank, too often the 
high school student is simply required to 
know that Hamilton wanted a national bank 
and Jefferson didn’t and that Jackson killed 
the bank, without the foggiest notion as to 
the economic reasons for these actions. Simi- 
lar opportunities to teach some economics in 
a standard United States history course 
come with the financing of the Civil War, the 
Bryan campaigns, the tariff controversies, 
the New Deal, and many others. The more 
the prospective teacher knows about eco- 
nomics and economic history, the better 
prepared he will be to teach other social 
studies courses. 

Standard government courses on both the 
co'lege and high school levels contain some 
economic content also. The Constitution 
coitains a number of clauses of economic 
import that need explaining, and there are 
the regulatory agencies, the tax laws, labor 
la\vs, antitrust policies, and other aspects of 
government which relate to economics. In 
tte methods courses, the social studies 
m ijors ought to be required to prepare lesson 


plans and resource units on economic topics 
as,well as on history and government. 

Finally, many colleges today are experi- 
menting with  interdisciplinary social 
science.! These courses attempt to give the 
beginning college student an introduction 
to the various social sciences that cut across 
the usual departmental lines. One approach 
is to present the class with a crucial current 
problem, such as America’s strained relations 
with the U.S.S.R. A historian gives the 
historical background of the problem, a 
political scientist gives the governmental 
and legal aspects, an economist gives the 
economic implications. This device may be 
criticized because it enables one to give only 
a cursory and superficial introduction to his 
own discipline, but on the other hand, it does 
introduce the various social sciences to the 
students in a meaningful way, showing them 
the significance of each social science in the 
broad context of a real and vital issue. It 
also shows how the disciplines relate to one 
another, and I personally feel that we need 
more of that. 

One last thing that the teachers college 
can do is to offer workshops or in-service 
courses for those who are already teaching 
in the lower schools but who need more 
economics. The cooperation and assistance 
of the Joint Council on Economic Education 
or of state and city councils can probably be 
obtained in endeavors of this nature. 

It is not possible, of course, to outline in 
detail the courses suggested above. It is my 
belief, however, that the minimal program I 
have set forth is within the reach of almost 
any teachers college and that every teacher 
training institution should offer its students 
courses in economics for the layman, prin- 
ciples of economics, American economic 
history, economic geography, government 
and our economy, and whatever other more 
specialized studies are needed to meet the 
needs of its particular students. 





TYPING SPEED CHART 

Any teacher using 20TH CENTURY TYPE- 
WRITING or COLLEGE TYPEWRITING 
may obtain a typewriting speed chart free. 
Each chart provides space for forty-two stu- 
dents to record the gross speed and the net 
speed of timed tests. Suitable for elementary 
or advanced typewriting. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


Cincinnati 27 New Rochelle, N. Y. 
Chicago 44 Burlingame, Calif. Dallas 2 











1For comtaiee of some of these experiments see: Lewis B. Mayhew, editor, Social Science in General Educa- 


ti.» (Dubuque, Iowa: Wm. C. Brown Company, 1960). 
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New York Registered Schools 
to Meet 


Prentiss Carnell III, Albany Business Col- 
lege, and secretary of the New York State 
Association of Registered Private Business 
Schools, has announced the program for 
their fall meeting at the Manger-Vanderbilt 
Hotel, New York City, on November 30 and 
December 1. 

The speakers are: Dr. Paul Orvis, dean of 
Community Colleges; Senator Earl Brydes, 
chairman of the Committee on Education; 
and Oscar Harkavy, associate director of the 
Ford Foundation. 

The officers and board of directors of the 
association are: president, Daniel J. Brown, 
director, Powelson Business Institute, Syra- 
cuse; vice president, Roger Williams, direc- 
tor of admissions, Utica School of Commerce, 
Utica; treasurer, Robert Veigel, vice presi- 
dent, Rochester Business Institute, 
Rochester; secretary, Prentiss Carnell III; 
board of directors: Melvin Mergenhagen, 
registrar, Bryant & Stratton Business Insti- 
tute, Buffalo; Ernest Roblee, principal 
Jamestown Business College, Jamestown; 
and Oscar Radin, director, Westchester 
Business School, New Rochelle. 


Alabama Meeting 


The Alabama Business Education Asso- 
ciation held its fall meeting in Montgomery, 
The banquet speaker was Robert L. Hopper, 
dean of the College of Education, University 
of Alabama, University, who spoke on 
“Opportunities for a Stronger Profession.” 

The second day of the meeting featured 
a panel discussing the “Challenges ‘or 
Business Education in the Decade Ahead — 
A Look to the Future.” This panel was 
moderated by Curtis Hall, Auburn Univer- 
sity, Auburn, Alabama. The panelists were: 
Evelyn Bond, Auburn University, Auburn; 
Reba Ketner, Mortimer Jordan High School, 
Morris; Clara Jackson, Disque Junior High 
School, Gadsden; and Jackie McKinney, 
Opelika High School. 

Officers for the association are: presideut, 
Wilson Ashby, University of Alabama, 
University; vice president, Robert Hyett, 
Oxford High School, Oxford; secretary- 
treasurer, Bernice W. Foster, Banks High 
School, Birmingham. 

Delegates to the SBEA meeting in Fort 
Lauderdale, Florida, are Marie Oesterling, 
Hewitt-Trussville High, Trussville, and 
Gesna Young, Bibb Co. High, Centreville. 








oe? °%e 
ORDER THIS 
HANDY MANUAL @ 
FOR YOUR : FOR 
STUDENTS + 
9 TODAY @ 


*e REFERENCE MANUAL 


OFFICE EMPLOYEES 


Fourth Edition — By Larsen and Koebele 


Every student who expects to work in a business office should have a personal 
copy of this handy manual. It will be helpful to them while they are in school 


and when they go to work. 


The fourth edition incorporates the good features of the previous editions and 
includes new and revised materials that bring office practices up to date. Its 
rich contents include tips on typing, letter mechanics, letter placement, tabu- 
lation, illustrative letters, titles and salutations, grammar, punctuation, capitali- 
zation, spelling aids, hyphenation, word division, expression of numbers, ab- 
breviations and symbols, the mail, telephone information, telegrams, business 
meetings, legal work, manuscripts and bibliographies, and sources of information. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 
Cincinnati 27 New Rochelle, N. Y. Chicago 44 Burlingame, Calif. Dallas 2 
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Visual 


For Business and 
Economic Education 


The Panama Canal. This 16-mm sound motion 
picture is available in black and white or color and 
requires 11-minutes showing time. The educational 
collaborator is Frank E. Sorenson, professor of educa- 
tion, University of Nebraska. This film presents an 
overview of the geography and history of the Panama 
Canal, its method of operation today, and its signifi- 
cance in our interdependent world. 


Summary. The Panama Canal, which connects two 
great oceans, is fifty miles long; fifty miles of complex 
man-inade waterway supervised by skilled men. Some 
handle the intricate controls that operate the Canal 
machinery; others supervise the ship traffic. 

The massive gates of one of the most vital trade 
highways in the world, the Panama Canal, open many 
times each day to admit the cargo ships of all nations. 
Thousands of ships carrying over 45 million tons of 
cargo pass through this waterway each year, saving 
thousands of miles and hundreds of hours on their sea 
journeys. 

In 1915, the first cargo ships went through the Canal. 
The waters of the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans had 
been joined! Though we live in an air age, sea trans- 
portation continues partially because it is economical, 
and by using the Canal, sea transport costs are kept 
ata minimum. To pass through the Canal, each ship 
is charged a fee according to its size and the amount of 
its cargo. 

The Canal provides passage for thousands of ships 
carrying tons of vital goods each year to the cities 
which border the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans, and thus 
increases the exchange of goods and ideas between 
nations. The Panama Canal is a vital link in the com- 
merce of our world! 


_ Recommended Use. This film is recommended for 
junior and senior high school geography and social 
studies courses, 


Sale and Rental. “‘The Panama Canal” can be pur- 
chased at $55 for a black and white print and $100 for 
a colored print from Coronet Instructional Films, 
Coronet Building, Chicago 1, Illinois. For rental 
purposes, contact your nearest Coronet rental library 
or write to the Chicago address. A teachers’ guide is 
avai'able for use with the film. 


Shorthand by Sound. A recorded instructional 
set of dictation records to assist students in developing 
shorthand speed. It contains siz (6) 45 r.p.m. record- 
ings. plus a guide to business phrases, brief forms, and 
voc: bulary drills. 

This set sells for $4.98. Request from: Sound Edu- 
cation Company, P. O. Box 414, Port Huron, Michigan. 
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Hawaii: U.S.A. Produced by Guy Haselton. 
A 16mm sound picture in color, The film requires 21 
minutes showing time. The purpose of the film is to 
acquaint viewers with the history and heritage, culture 
and commercial life of the State of Hawaii and her half- 
million cosmopolitan citizens. 


Summary. The film opens with a pictorial map of the 
principal islands in the archipelago, located 2000 miles 
from the United States mainland, and their strategic 
importance is cited. Your will see how visitors are made 
welcome. Honolulu is described as a typical American 
city with a quarter million population made up of many 
different races. Many historical buildings and the 
famous Royal Hawaiian Hotel are shown. You will see 
Waikiki Beach where surf boarding is the main recrea- 
tion. 

Early-day and modern living conditions are depicted 
in order to acquaint students with the history, natural 
beauty, living habits, amusements, and commercial 
life of Hawaii. Manual and mechanized methods of 
producing Hawaii’s three chief agricultural crops 
(sugar cane, pineapples, and coffee) are illustrated. 

Throughout the film, the history of the Islands from 
before the arrival of the first missionaries to the present 
time is interwoven through the commentary. The 
scenic tours include visits to the fern covered forest, the 
tropical flower gardens, and the trails lined with 
unusual, colorful flowering trees native only to this 
tropical climate. Dramatic scenes of Hawaii’s active 
volcano in actual eruption bring the film to a close. 


Recommended Use. This film is recommended for use 
in geography, social studies, and guidance courses. It 
also can be used for P.T.A. and adult group meetings 
for persons interested in knowing more about our new 
50th state. 

Sale and Rental. The sale price in color is $200 and 
rental $10. The black and white print sells for $100. 
Request from: Bailey Films, Inc., 6509 De Longpre 
Avenue, Hollywood 28, California. 


Personality, Ugh! This is a set of six cardboard 
posters, 8 by 10 inches, printed in different colors for 
bulletin board use. 

Summary. Each poster emphasizes a desirable 
personal trait that aids one in working and getting along 
with others. The sketches drawn on each poster will at- 
tract student interest and provide a humorous setting 
when emphasizing these important personal traits. 

Recommended Use. These posters are recommended 
for use in typing, shorthand, and office practice classes. 

Sale and Rental. These charts sell for $1.00 a set. 
They are available from Poster Visual Aids, 58 Union 
Street, Milford, New Hampshire. 
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This interestingly written book will 
immediately appeal to students. All 
phases of retailing are presented. Both ¢ 
the HOW and the WHY of modern ® 
merchandising are emphasized. Special 
attention is directed to developing a 
prcficiency in the use of arithmetic and 
English in a store selling situation. An 
optional workbook is available. 


The 5th Edition 


RETAIL MERCHANDISING 


By Wingate and Weiner 
Practical student activities include (a) Building Your Retailing Vocabulary, 
(b) What Would You Do In This Case, (c) Things To Be Done. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 
Cincinnati 27 New Rochelle, N.Y. Chicago 44 Burlingame, Calif. Dallas 2 
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REVIEW 
of NEW 
Literature 


Your First Year of Teaching. Monograph 103. 
1961. A revision of the previously published Monograph 
45. By Marion M. Lamb, professor of business ad- 
ministration, Sacramento State College, Sacramento, 
California. Published by South-Western Publishing 
Company. 

This monograph was written for beginning teachers, 
with the thought in mind that it may help administra- 
tors and teachers alike, especially if it is accompanied by 
copies of the city and state courses of study in the appro- 
priate subjects plus the school district’s orientation 
manual for teachers. The author is anxious to acquaint 
the beginning teacher with some of the problems that 
will confront him during his first year of teaching. 

The following subject units are presented and illus- 
trated in an interesting manner with clever cartoon 
drawings: (1) The First of the Year: A Few Resolu- 
tions; (2) The End of the First Week: Time Out; (3) 
Who’s Afraid of the Big, Bad Boys?; (4) Welcoming 
Visitors; (5) Friday the Thirteenth: Your Supervisor 
Calls; (6) Those Little Joys of Life: Extra-Curricular 
Activities; (7) How About Lessons, Tests, and Things?; 
(8) The Teachers’ Room, (9) Leading the Right Kind of 
a Double Life; (10) The End of the Year: A Few 
Resolutions. 

A copy of this monograph may be requested from the 
South-Western Publishing Company office serving your 
area. Single copies are available for school adminis- 
trators, directors of business education, and teachers as 
a free service. Larger quantities may be requested for 
use in teacher training programs. 


Teaching Bookkeeping and Accounting. 
1960. By Vernon A. Musselman, University of Ken- 
tucky, and J Marshall Hanna, Ohio State University. 
Published by Gregg Publishing Division, McGraw-Hill 
Book Company. 

The aids and suggestions contained in this new 
professional publication have been prepared by two 
well-qualified authors who are actively engaged in the 
field of business education. Teaching Bookkeeping and 
Accounting was designed to support the bookkeeping 
teacher’s efforts to stay abreast of the times. 

Tie book covers the entire accounting cycle and the 
full range of teaching problems on a practical, down-to- 
cases level. It contains illustrations and examples of 
ent: ies, forms, and classroom procedures. Can be used 
to tne best advantage in accounting methods courses. 
Boo kkeeping teachers will also find it a helpful teaching 
gui'e when questions arise in course planning and in 
the -election of suitable instructional materials. 

(Order from the Gregg office serving the state in 
which your school is located. The price is $6 list, sub- 
jec' to college discount, plus postage charges. 
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Cooperative Office Education Bulletins. 1959. 
Now available is a series of four bulletins to aid super- 
visors and teachers in planning a cooperative office 
education program. These bulletins contain suggested 
teaching outlines of related instruction for use in the 
office practice training courses. 

The information and suggestions contained in these 
bulletins are the results of business teacher workshop 
participation in Ohio under the direction and super- 
vision of R. A. Howard, director of Division of Voca- 
tional Education, and R. D. Balthaser, supervisor of 
business education in the State Department. These 
findings and course of study outlines should prove most 
helpful when planning, revising, or organizing a com- 
plete cooperative office education program. The sug- 
gested approach used is feasible for small schools wish- 
ing to offer some office practice training and for average 
size schools wishing to broaden their offerings beyond 
the present secretarial programs. 

Bulletin No. 1, “A Terminal Program In The Office 
Practice Area.” This bulletin contains suggested pro- 
cedures for organizing, conducting, coordinating, and 
instructing. This is a trial report. 

Bulletin No. 2, “An Outline Of Related Instruction 
Material For Office Practice.” It contains a suggested 
teaching outline of related instruction in an office 
practice program. This is a trial report. 

Bulletin No. 3, “ Advanced Skill Integration in Office 
Practice.” The bulletin contains a proposed program of 
integrating advanced school training into office practice 
courses, This is a trial report. 

Bulletin No. 4, “Program Evaluative Criteria.”” This 
bulletin contains a checklist for organizing, evaluating, 
and supporting evidence with excerpts from the un- 
published Master’s thesis of Robert T. Addison, 
Whitehall-Yearling High School, at the Ohio State 
University, June, 1960. 

These mimeographed bulletins are available upon 
request. There is no charge for this service. Your 
request should be sent to the State Department of 
Education, Division of Vocational Education, 220 
South Parsons Avenue, Columbus 15, Ohio. 


Careers in Business Management. 1960. This 
20-page pamphlet presents an overall view of the dif- 
ferent types of managerial positions. It emphasizes 
the kind of jobs open to new entrants, the education and 
other qualifications required for entry, the ladders of 
advancement, future employment prospects, earnings, 
and other aspects of administrative work in private 
industry. 

Request Catalog No. VA 1.19:22-7. Price per copy, 
20 cents. Order from U.S. Government Printing Office, 
Division of Public Documents, Washington, D. C. 
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The typing set that 
gives your students 





office experience in the | 
classroom .. . 


TYPEWRITING OFFICE PRACTICE 


3rd Edition — By Peter L. Agnew 





The forty jobs in this typing set represent a rather complete selection of those 
jobs that are commonly performed on the typewriter by secretaries, stenog- 
raphers, typists, clerks, and other office workers. The student works for the 
Henry A. Montgomery Company, manufacturers of toilet soaps, laundry soaps, 
detergents, and cleansers. The transactions involved are representative of 
those that are transacted in business in all sections of the country. 


The forms in TYPEWRITING OFFICE PRACTICE are exact replicas of forms 
used in various business offices. Much of the factual data on the forms and in 
the letters are drawn from the files of actual companies. The jobs are dated 
to run through approximately six months to give continuity. Five folders are 
provided to simplify the handling of these materials. 





SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 
Cincinnati 27 New Rochelle, N. Y. Chicago 44 Burlingame, Calif. Dallas 2 
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Style 


A clerk in a shoe store was trying to persuade his 
customer that a certain pair of uncomfortable shoes 
fitted him. 

“Those shoes are too narrow and too pointed, 
the customer. 

“Oh,” said the salesman, “But they are wearing 
narrow, pointed shoes this season.” 

“That may be,” answered the suffering gentleman, 
“but unfortunately I am still wearing my last season’s 
feet.” 


” said 


Refinement 


There was a young lady of Cork, 
Whose Pa made a fortune in pork; 
He bought for his daughter 
A tutor who taught her 
To balance green peas on her fork. 


Lynch Him! 


An Alaskan on arriving in Texas approached a 
bystander and asked, “Where may I find a doctor?” 

“Are you ill?” inquired the Texan. 

“No,” grinned the Alaskan, “I’m suffering from 
claustrophobia.” 


Two Many 


WVife—“How many fish did you catch last week?” 

Husband—‘Six.” 

Wife—‘‘Well, then, the fish market made a mistake. 
They charged you for eight.” 
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Women 


A man has less courage than a woman. Try to imagine 
one with twelve cents in his pocket trying on seven suits 
of clothes. 


- Enough Said! 


Voice on Phone: “John Smith is sick and can’t attend 
classes today. He requested me to notify you.” 
Professor: “‘All right. Who is this speaking?” 

Voice: “This is my roommate.” 


Fore 


Another shower of pebbles and stones is reported to 
have fallen in Central Mexico. The latest theory re- 
garding this phenomena is that some place near the 
American border a determined golfer is trying to get 
out of a sand trap. 


Definitions 


Poise is that quality which enables you to buy a pair of 
shoes without seeming conscious of the hole in your sock. 


SMALL BUSINESSMAN: One who is willing to 
sell you his product without hiring a researcher to 
find out why you want it. 


Football season: The short warm-up period between 
spring practice and the winter bowl games. 
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WORLD GEOGRAPHY 


The book with a “keeping up with the 
changing map approach... 


A careful selection of maps is provided in 


WITH THESE ADDED FEATURES 


a 16-page colored map supplement to help 
the student interpret the text. Chapter 8, 
“Looking at Maps,’’ gives the student in- 
formation on how he can make the best use 
of maps in his study of geography and in 
his personal ‘keeping up with the world” 
outside the classroom. 


The text material in WORLD GEOGRAPHY 
is written so that it will help the student 
answer questions of why man engages in 
certain activities to earn a living in the 
various regions of the world. It is con- 
veniently organized into 60 comparatively 
short chapters, which may be used as 
separate units of study or grouped into 
larger learning units. Each chapter is ar- 
ranged for easy learning and teaching. 
The world’s political units are described in 
terms of area, location, population, re- 
sources, and economy. 





+ Emphasis on the geography of man 


+ The use of a regional approach to 


help students understand better 
the ‘‘why’’ of man’s economic 
activities 


+ Integration of illustrations with 


text material with tie-in captions 


Careful revision of end-of-chapter 
material 


+ Major attention to the regional 


study of the United States 


+ Adequate coverage of other coun- 


tries in the world 


Optional correlating workbook and 
eight achievement tests 


A comprehensive teachers’ manual 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati 27 New Rochelle, N. Y. Chicago 44 Burlingame, Calif. Dallas 2 
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YY Classified Advertising 


ADDRESS REPLIES TO NO. 
% THE BALANCE SHEET 


TEACHERS WANTED 


Young lotr to teach medical secretarial subjects in a 
southern co “¢ Must have degree, preferably in nurs- 
ing or medical technology. Send photograph with first 
letter. Address, No. 22. 


Starting ‘Eirvery, teacher needed for junior college 
secretaria ha gree nd (limited to twelve students 
yearly) of leading private bilingual school in Central 
America. Must be qualified to teach majority of secre- 
tarial subjects. Address, No. 24. 


Partner and/or representative for small school in deep 
south. Will give a working partnership to person cap- 
able of teaching accounting and of promoting the school. 
Address, No. 26. 


POSITIONS WANTED WANTED TO BUY 


Experienced female business teacher desires secondary Will furnish equipment and consider a poseperete ie a 
or junior college position. Available now. Has B.A. degree private business school with man or woman if they know 
in business education, with credit toward M.B.A. degree. of good location. Many years experience as owner and 
Also has background of practical office experience. director but want to change location, perhaps to Florida, 
Address, No. 25. Georgia, North Carolina, or Alabama. Address, No. 27. 





PROJECTS IN 
CLERICAL PRACTICE 


2nd Edition — By Goodfellow and Rosenberg 


PROJECTS IN CLERICAL PRACTICE is an illustrated 
textbook-workbook. It contains six projects. These proj- 
ects provide a variety of activities involving clerical 
duties — writing checks; keeping a purchases invoice 
register and other business records; taking stock; calcu- 
lating tax deductions; preparing cash register tallies, 
reports of past-due accounts, alphabetic and numeric in- 
dexes, and daily and periodic summary sheets for sales- 
men; and handling complaints and making adjustments. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 
Cincinnati 27 New Rochelle, N. Y. Chicago 44 Burlingame, Calif. Dallas 2 
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Economics in Business Law 
(Continued from page 111) 


means of teaching such important consumer- 
centered items as credit and inflation. These 
items are especially important to the student 
who will have no other opportunity to ob- 
tain a background in this area. 

The study of insurance should be carried 
on only when the students fully understand 
the theory on which our insurance programs 
are based. The teacher would be remiss if he 
failed to emphasize the importance of our 
insurance companies in creating much of the 
visible wealth of our country. The students 
should be led away from the idea that in- 
surance is a gamble. The emphasis should 
constantly be on the fact that insurance 
usually takes the form of protection, in- 
vestment, or both. Any study of insurance 
would be incomplete without a thorough 
interpretation of the positions of both sides 
in the public versus private insurance con- 
troversy. The teacher, in a discussion of this 
nature, must limit himself to presenting 
ideas and in no way should attempt to in- 
fluence student opinion. 

A discussion of public versus private 
insurance can very easily be led into a debate 
regarding the entire area of public versus 
private enterprise. This is the type of de- 
bate which leads students into a more 
thoughtful attitude toward taxation and 
spending, and may ultimately result in 
more useful citizenship. 

An excellent opportunity to provide stu- 
dents with a realistic experience with capi- 
talism presents itself when the subject of 
corporate ownership is discussed. In my 
classes, the students contribute to a fund 
from which they purchase one share of 
stock. The purchase of the stock is handled 
entirely by a student committee which 
selects the stock and visits a broker’s office 
to make arrangements for the purchase. 
The students then prepare a chart on which 
to record the price of the stock at purchase 
and which allows them to plot it as it rises 
or falls in the daily stock market trans- 
actions. The visual impact of seeing their 
own stock certificate, plus the fun of watch- 
ing the fluctuation of the price of the stock, 
provides an interesting educational experi- 
ence which classroom teaching cannot 
achieve. 

At a predetermined time, the stock is sold 
and the proceeds are divided between the 
student investors. Because of various fees 
which must be paid, the students are usually 
a little less affluent than they were when 
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they purchased the stock. Up to the present, 
however, I have heard no objections re- 
garding their losses. 

The work on corporations can also be used 
as a means of discussing certain misconcep- 
tions which have arisen regarding the opera- 
tions of big business. This can also provide 
an excellent vehicle for presentation of some 
work on labor organizations and the part 
they have played in our economic develop- 
ment. 

In summation, it has been my experience 
that the business law classroom provides :in 
excellent opportunity for the alert teacher 
to provide the student with an understanding 
of the basic tools of our economic society. It 
is essential, however, that emphasis be placed 
upon the areas of economics which will aid 
the student in his attempts at understanding 
our system and provide him with some tools 
for his work as an intelligent consumer. It 
should also be emphasized that the business 
of the teacher is still basically the instruc- 
tion of business law. The nature of the 
course, however, does allow a deviation for 
discussion of certain economic principles. 

There is much that can be written about 
the value of teaching economics, but one 
thing stands out above all others. In order 
to defend anything, you must understand it. 
Our enemies in the battle for men’s minds 
understand their economic system — can 
the majority of Americans say the same? 





CLERICAL PAYROLL 
PROCEDURES 


Third Edition 
by John Pendery 


This material is a combination text- 
book and workbook. It can be used 
as an independent project in office 
practice, arithmetic, or bookkeeping. 
There are ten assignments requiring 
20—25 hours for completion. The work 
involves computing wages and salaries, 
recording the time worked, deductions 
from wages, and preparing payroll 
reports and records. 


List price, $1.32 
SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


Cincinnati 27 New Rochelle, N. Y. 
Chicago 44 Burlingame, Calif. Dallas 2 
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Preferred by 
students and 


their teachers 














in all personal 


PERSONAL TYPEWRITING 


By S. J. Wanous 





Here is a book that is preferred by students and their 
teachers because it contains (1) an appropriate balance 
between basic skill building and problem applications and 
(2) appropriate balance between school-oriented and 
business-oriented applications. 


Forty per cent of the lessons in the book are devoted to 
the development of basic skill competence and to teaching 
the student how to use the machine efficiently. About 
43 per cent of the application problems are of a strictly 
personal nature with 35 per cent of the application prob- 
lems of a personal-business nature end about 22 per cent 
of a strictly business nature. Because of this balance, 
PERSONAL TYPEWRITING provides for the student who 
is learning to type for personal use only and at the same 
time provides for the continuing student who will take 
vocational typewriting in the senior high school or in the 
post high school program. 








Emphasis is given to creative typing and composition. The student is led from simple to complex 
composition or from summary composition to original or creative composition. Attention is also 
given to scripts and rough draft because these types of copy represent much of what the personal- 
use typist will copy. 


A workbook, achievement tests, and a teachers’ manual are available. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati 27 New Rochelle, N. Y. Chicago 44 Burlingame, Calif. Dallas 2 
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Stenographic Pool 
(Continued from page 114) 


specific job. The club standards should be 
such that only perfect work is sent to the 
persons requesting services. 

Because of the nature of the work of pool 
secretaries, screening would have to be done 
on the part of the adviser so that the jobs 
the secretaries handle would be in line with 
their capabilities. Those students who are 
not proficient at typing or at shorthand 
might serve the club best by proofreading 
work which has been completed by others 
in the club or, perhaps, by operating the 
duplicating machines. These students might 
also type the bills which would be submitted, 
along with the work, upon the completion of 
a particular job. In this way students of all 
abilities are able to participate and to do 
their share. 

The success of the pool depends on the 
cooperation of the school administrators, 
club advisers, typewriting teachers, and the 
members of the business club. Administra- 
tors cooperate by allowing the students to 
work on pool projects by entering the build- 
ing before the school day begins, leaving 
their assigned study periods, and remaining 
after school hours. Club advisers cooperate 
by their willingness to supervise students 
whenever pool projects are involved. Type- 
writing teachers cooperate by admitting 
pool secretaries to their classes who have 
work to type and no other place to do the 
typing. The secretaries would be permitted 
to use typewriters which are vacant due to 
class size or class absentees. Finally, the 
students cooperate by volunteering their 
time and effort in making the pool a success. 

The charge for services rendered by the 
club should be nominal. At the outset of 
the program, club members would decide by 
democratic process the various rates to be 
charged. A list of the rates would be sent, 
along with a letter explaining the program, 
to fadulty members, board of education 
members, and local businessmen. This list 
would! be followed by an advertising cam- 
paign through the use of the school paper and 
posters situated at key locations in the 
school which would itemize the various rates 
for services. 

All money received would be deposited in 
a school account, if one is available, or 
deposited in a savings bank. This account 
would be used for such expenditures as 
field trips, expenses for guest speakers, club 
awards, and for any other activities requir- 
ing money. 
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Although the primary purpose for estab 
lishing a typing-stenographic pool would bg 
to earn money for the club, there are othe 
benefits to be derived from such a projec 
First to be considered i is the experience the 
students gain by group participation |, i 
cooperative efforts. This is best deron 
strated by the way in which all members, 
regardless of ability, can find a task s ited 
to his ability. Second, is the opport: inity 
students have to do actual typing. 
stenographic work. An opportunity of this 
kind gives the students an insight int« the 
type of work expected of him{on the job. In 
line with this is the confidence a student 
gains in the realization that the work done 
is worthy of pay. Third, is the fine job of 







































































































































































lege, Weatherford, Oklahoma. 







South Carolina Meeting 





The annual meeting of the South Carolina 
Business Education Association was held at 
Winthrop College, Rock Hill, on October 28. 

The main speaker at the meeting was 
T. James Crawford, School of Business, 
Indiana University, Bloomington. 






public relations between the school and busi- oe 
ness that would evolve from such a program. =~ 
The administration would be pleased with § tak 
the manner in which the club, through its &§ scie 
typing-stenographic pool, is bringing credit fH leac 
to the school by producing quality work in § We 
rendering services to businessmen. pre 
The advantages in terms of benefits to be 
derived from a _ typing-stenographic pool 
necessitate the consideration of all business § RI 
education club advisers. Of course, each Th 
adviser can modify the above-stated pro- § 4, 
gram to suit his club needs. wa 
—— § it 
es 
Venetta Kell Receives Doctorate ty 
Venetta Bynum Kell has been granted the § T. 
degree of Doctor of Education by the Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma, Norman. B 
The title of Dr. Kell’s dissertation is 
“Evaluation of Understandings in Family §T 
Finance.” § 
Dr. Kell is assistant professor, Department i 
of Business, Arizona State College, Flagstaff. § ;. 
She received her Bachelor’s degree from § , 
Oklahoma College for Women, Chickasha, § q 
and her Master’s degree from the University § [ 
of Oklahoma, Norman. 1 
Prior to her teaching at Arizona State 
College, she taught in the high schools in 
Oklahoma and at Southwestern State Col- ' 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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These six basic films are designed to 
bring to the Business Skills instructional pro- 
gran: the special qualities of teaching avail- 
able only in the form of carefully produced 
educational motion pictures. Teachers can 
take advantage of highly skilled lessons, con- 
scientiously prepared under supervision of 
leaders in the field—all of them South- 
Western authors. Films are available for 
preview to those considering purchase. Use 
the coupon below. 


READY TO TYPE (11 min.) 


This film is designed to help the teacher 
demonstrate in beginning typing classes the 
value and importance of readiness practice. 
It shows what a minimum readiness pro- 
cedure is and how it is related to the aoa of 
typing power. Educational Collaborator: 
D. D. Lessenberry, coauthor, 20th Century 
Typewriting. 


BUILDING TYPING SKILL (11 min.) 


This film shows how alternate drives for 
speed and accuracy result in better achieve- 
ment for both. The special procedure out- 
lined is based on the premise that confidence 
is basic to successful execution. Fundamental 
skills contributing to speed and accuracy are 
demonstrated. Educational Collaborator: 

D. D. Lessenberry, coauthor, 20th Century 
Typewriting. 


FILING PROCEDURES IN 
BUSINESS (11 min.) 

Teachers will find in this film a unique — 
of teaching the meaning and significance of 
basic filing principles. Not content with 
showing a large filing system in action, the 
film stresses motivational questions, and will 
serve to prepare for a field trip or to substi- 
tute for one. Educational Collaborator: 
Ernest D. Bassett, coauthor, Business Filing. 


THE SECRETARY: A NORMAL 
DAY (1 min.) 


THE SECRETARY: TAKING 
DICTATION (11 min.) 


THE SECRETARY: 
TRANSCRIBING (11 min.) 
The films in this series (which may be pur- 
chased separately) are designed to cover the 
major as of secretarial work, visual- 
izing in detail two of the most important 
aspects of the secretary’s job: taking and 
transcribing dictation. Much effort has been 
expended to present future secretaries with 
an accurate view of the workings within a 
typical office and to show the efficient, skill- 
execution of office tasks. Educational 
Collaborator: James R. Meehan, coauthor, 
Secretarial Office Practice. 
All of these 16mm sound motion pictures are 
available in full color as well as black-and- 
white. 
To request preview prints, use the coupon. 
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CORONET FILMS 


Dept. BS-4-61—Coronet Building 
Chicago 1, Illinois 


Ready To Type (() 7X’ Normal Day 


Buildi 
{_] Building 


The Secre' 4 
Skill C) Taking ‘Dictation 
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lease send examination copies of the films I have checked below. I understand that this free preview service is limited 
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Relation of Bookkeeping 
Instructions 
(Continued from page 106) 


actions. They also felt that more emphasis 
should be placed on neatness and accuracy. 

7. The businessmen surveyed in this study 
felt that on-the-job training was desirable 
to learn a particular system of bookkeeping. 
They placed more importance, however, on 
the actual understanding of bookkeeping 
procedures. 


8. The bookkeeping students in high 
school do perform many of the duties 
performed by bookkeepers on the job, as 
they do prepare forms similar to those 
prepared by these bookkeepers. The book- 
keeping students do, however, devote more 
time to recording transactions than the 
bookkeepers on the job because they are 
learning bookkeeping procedures. 

9. The businessmen using the double- 
entry system of bookkeeping do employ 
more bookkeepers than the businesses using 
the single-entry system of bookkeeping. 


10. The bookkeepers interviewed felt that 
formal training in bookkeeping was desirable. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


Assuming that the conclusions based upon 
the findings of this study have validity for 
the business firms surveyed, the following 
recommendations seem warranted for Bonne 


Terre High School. 


1. Bookkeeping students should under- 
stand that businessmen are interested in 
keeping their books as accurately and neatly 
as possible. The bookkeeping teachers 
should require accuracy and neatness by the 
students throughout the one-year course. 


2. Bookkeeping teachers should include 
additional material concerning payroll rec- 
ords and recording payroll information in 
their one-year bookkeeping class if they are 
to prepare their students to meet the many 
needs of the businessmen. 

3. Time should be allocated for an in- 
telligent discussion concerning the miscel- 
laneous duties that students will perform as 
bookkeepers on the job. 


4. The bookkeeping teachers should make 
use of well-planned field trips to the offices 
of the businesses in Bonne Terre. The 
bookkeeping students, from these trips, 
could get first-hand information concerning 
the many different duties that the book- 
keepers for the various businesses perform 
in the course of their day’s work. 
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5. New machines should bé added in the 
bookkeeping department, as the budget 
permits, if the beginning bookkeepers are 
become familiar with those that they wil 
encounter on the job. Additional adding 
machines should be purchased in order 
give all bookkeeping students ample op)or 
tunity to learn to operate them. Additional 
calculators should also be provided. 

6. Future bookkeeping teachers sh:uld 
make a study similar to this one from ‘ime 
to time in order to keep the instruction ip 
the classroom consistent with the neecs 0 
the local businessmen in Bonne Terre. 





Eastern Michigan Conference 


T. James Crawford, 
Indiana University, 
Bloomington, will head- 
line the eighth annual 
Business Education Con- 
ference to be held in 
Strong Auditorium, 
Eastern Michigan Uni- 
versity, Ypsilanti, Satur- 
day, November 11, 1961. 
Lincoln Deihl, chairman 
of the Business Educa- 
tion Conference and 
assistant professor of 
business studies, has an- 
nounced the theme as 
“Redefining Goals for a 
Vital Business Education.” 

Oscar W. Collins, coordinator of business 
education and associate professor of business 
studies at Eastern Michigan University, will 
preside over the morning session. Dr. Craw- 
ford’s morning session topic will be “‘Clarify- 
ing Goals in the Clerical Skills.” Followinga 
brief recess, the keynote speaker will lead 
the group in a teaching demonstration on 
“Building Operational Typewriting Eff- 
ciency.” 

Earl A. Roth, chairman of the Business 
Studies Department at Eastern Michigan 
University, will preside over the noon lunch- 
eon. The afternoon speaker will be Bruce K. 
Nelson, vice president for instruction at 
Eastern Michigan University. 





Dr. Crawford 





SUGGESTIONS FOR OFFICE PRACTICE 
A 16-page booklet entitled ‘Suggestions for 
Programs of Office Practice and Procedures”’ 
will be sent without charge to any interested 
teacher. / 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


Cincinnati 27 New Rochelle, N. Y. 
Chicago 44 Burlingame, Calif. Dallas 2 
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